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These  Lively  Texts  Make 
Spelling  FUN! 

MY  SPELLING 

YOAKAM  and  DAW 

Here's  a  series  of  spellers  that  sparkle  with  up-to-the-minute  interest — 
make  spelling  thoroughly  enjoyable!  Carefully  selected  words  are  used  in 
short  stories  and  articles  that  are  timely — tie  directly  in  to  yonr  pupil’s  every¬ 
day  life.  The  charm  of  the  vigorous,  entertaining  text  is  enhanced  by  the 
many  colored  illustrations.  Constant,  systematic  reviews  impress  correct  spell¬ 
ing  on  the  pupil’s  mind.  A  skillfully  graded  dictionary  program  begins  with 
the  4th  Grade  text. 

For  Grades  2  through  8;  each  book  S2c. 

MY  WORKBOOK  SPELLING 

In  word  lists,  method  and  organization  these  extremely  helpful  workbooks 
are  identical  with  the  clothbound  series  described  above.  They  give  the  pupil 
the  enjoyment  of  working  in  his  own  book.  Elach  32c. 

Prices  Subject  to  Discount 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  11 


•  Fundamentals  of  Algebra 

Joseph  A.  Nyberg,  Hyde  Park  High  School  344  pages  $1.40 

•  Fundamentals  of  Plane  Geometry 

Joseph  A.  Nyberg,  Hyde  Park  High  School  369  pages  $1.48 

•  Short  Course  in  Computation 

Principles  of  Arithmetic,  Practice,  Diagnostic 
Tests,  and  Remedial  Exercises  176  pages  $.56 

Clifford  B.  Upton 

•  Air  Navigation  Workbook 

A  Course  in  Graphic  Mathematics  112  pages  $.88 

A.  D.  Bradley,  Ll.  (jg>  l  .S.N.R.  Clifford  B.  Upton 


American 

Book 

Company 


88  Lexington  Avenue 
New  YoHi  16,  N.  Y. 


Know  YOUR  Pension  Plan 
Order  Now — 

•  Pension  Facts  for  Teachers 
in  New  Jersey  Ida  E.  Housman 
With  1943  Supplement 
— Special  Price  $1.00  Postpaid 


Lelia  O.  Brown 
State  N.E.A.  Director 


NEA  Holds  Business  Session 

The  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  again  recognizes  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  wartime  restrictions  on 
civilian  travel  by  substituting 
for  its  annual  convention  a  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  of  the  Representa¬ 
tive  Assembly  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  will  bring  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  July  4-7, 
only  a  fraction  of  the  number 
usually  enrolled  at  its  great  an¬ 
nual  meeting. 

The  Representative  Assembly  of  the 
NEA  will  meet  in  six  sessions,  devot¬ 
ing  its  time  to  the  business  of  the 
organization  and  to  a  discussion  of 
some  of  the  most  vital  problems  faced 
by  the  schools  in  wartime.  The  assem¬ 
bly  will  be  called  to  order  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Edith  B.  Joynes  on  the  evening 
of  July  4  when  Francis  P.  Gaines, 
President  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity,  will  address  the  parliamentary 
body  on  the  subject  of  “Education 
during  Wartime.”  The  morning  and 
afternoon  of  July  4  have  been  set  aside 
for  meetings  of  the  NEA  Departments, 
which  will  give  attention  to  the  regular 
Departmental  business  which  has  piled 
up  since  the  Denver  meeting  in  1942, 
last  session  at  which  Departments  met. 

Will  Present  Five-Year  Plan 

Among  matters  presented  for  official 
consideration  will  be  the  five-year  ex¬ 
pansion  program  of  the  organization, 
which  was  presented  to  the  member¬ 
ship  in  the  April  “Journal  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,”  and  the 
proposal  made  at  the  Indianapolis 
meeting  of  the  Representative  Assem¬ 
bly  last  summer  to  increase  the  dues 
of  the  organization. 

The  meeting  on  July  7  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  Leaders’  Conference,  when 
group  discussions  will  be  held  by: 

(1)  presidents  of  local  associations; 

(2)  presidents  of  state  associations; 

(3)  secretaries  of  state  associations; 

(4)  NEA  state  directors;  and  (5) 
state  superintendents. 

State  headquarters  for  the  meeting 
will  be  locat^  at  the  Hotel  William 
Penn.  Reservations  for  sleeping  ac¬ 
commodations  may  be  obtained 
through  the  NEA  Housing  Bureau, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  19,  Pa. 
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Basic  Preparation 
Is  Now  Finished 


Children's  Cause 

Demands  Our  Best 


Need  of  Program 
Is  Very  Evident 


Open  Schools  - 
For  Discussion 


Vision  Plus  Valor 

Will  Bring  Victory 


IONC  HAS  BEEN  THE  PERIOD  of  preparation,  but  now,  after  laborious  research, 
painstaking  deliberation,  and  thoughtful  planning,  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  is  ready  to  launch  a  thoroughly  prepared  campaign  to 
secure  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  New  Jersey — whether  they  live  in  wealthy 
school  districts  or  poor  districts — a  foundation  program  of  education  for  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people  of  the  State.  The  period  of  preparation  is  now 
passed.  The  time  for  action  is  here! 

^  LIFETIME  SEEMS  A  LONG  time,  but  one  is  fortunate  indeed  if  in  that  time 
he  can  accomplish  one  act  which  significantly  and  beneficially  affects  society 
in  his  day  and  generation.  We  have  the  opportunity  to  perform  that  one  act 
now.  It  is  an  act  that  will  benefit  not  us,  but  the  boys  and  girls  for  whom  our 
profession  exists.  It  is  essentially  an  unselfish  task,  and  one  that  we  need 
not  hesitate  to  promote  now  and  everywhere  in  the  State.  The  task  of  securing 
greater  state  aid  leading  toward  the  establishment  of  at  least  a  minimum  foun¬ 
dation  program  of  education  in  all  New  Jersey  school  districts  is  a  cause  worthy 
of  our  best  professional  interest,  our  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  our  highest 
ideals  of  service.  It  is  a  cause  to  which  we  can  properly  dedicate  our  greatest 
efforts! 

Kasic  to  our  campaign  for  greater  state  aid  is  the  fact  that  education  is  a 
state  function,  and  that  New  Jersey  should  give  greater  support  to  local  com¬ 
munities,  many  of  which  have  insufficient  taxable  resources  to  provide  satis¬ 
factory  educational  programs.  The  fact  that  we  get  in  this  world  what  we  pay 
for  is  illustrated  just  as  truly  in  the  educational  field  as  in  any  other  field. 
Some  of  the  wealdiier  communities  in  New  Jersey  have  proved  able  to  support 
and  maintain  educational  programs  that  arouse  the  envy  of  all  not  so  favored. 
Other  communities,  handicapped  by  insufficient  taxable  resources,  are  expend¬ 
ing  tremendous  effort  to  maintain  meagerly  acceptable  schools. 

One  illustration  will  suffice  to  show  the  disparity  of  assessed  wealth  per 
resident  pupil.  In  one  school  district  in  this  State  every  pupil  has  behind  him 
$324,947  of  taxable  resources.  In  another  school  district  the  taxable  resources 
are  $775  behind  each  pupil  of  school  age.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  in  which 
community  children,  by  virtue  of  accident  of  residence,  are  going  to  enjoy 
better  educational  opportunities. 

OhR  task  is  three-fold.  First,  we  must  ourselves  become  familiar  with  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Association’s  plan  for  improving  the  foundation  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  in  New  Jersey  through  greater  State  aid.  Second,  we  must 
educate  the  citizenry  regarding  the  great  need  for  this  program.  And  third, 
we  must  secure  approval  of  the  plan  when  it  is  presented  for  legislative  action. 

Of  such  overwhelming  importance  is  this  program  that  every  school  in  the 
State  should  open  its  doors  for  discussion  groups  to  enable  citizens  to  become 
familiar  with  the  plan  and  to  understand  its  workings.  Every  existing  organi¬ 
zation  must  be  approached  through  speakers  who  thoroughly  understand  the 
enabling  legislation  act.  Every  pupil  must  be  shown  the  effect  of  increased 
State  aid  on  his  own  educational  life. 

Reflection  will  reveal  the  advantages  we  possess  in  carrying  to  success 
an  altruistic  program  on  an  all-out  basis.  We  have  multitudes  of  good  speakers 
among  our  memibership.  We  have  constant,  every-day  contacts  with  citizenry. 
We  have  in  our  schools  the  pupils  who  will  be  chiefly  affected.  We  have  access 
to  both  school  newspapers  and  community  press. 

Fosdick  once  said  that  the  two  V’s  of  victory  were  vision  plus  valor.  Let 
us  get  in  mind  the  vision  of  what  we  hope  to  accomplish,  and  then  let  us 
exercise  without  stint  the  courage  that  every  good  cause  inspires. 


In  all  sincerity. 


CL 

President. 


\ 
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Every  teacher  must  help  state  aid  program. 
Teachers  in  the  public  eye  help  all  teachers. 


AW  OF  STATE  “The  first  order  of  business 
IS  NEEDED  NOW  during 

the  next  few  years.  as¬ 
serted  President  Charles  A. 
Philhower  at  the  April  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  “must  he  the  securing  of  larger  State  financial 
support  for  schools  so  that  every  school  district  in  the 
State,  regardless  of  its  lack  of  tax  resources,  may  he  able 
to  provide  every  child  with  at  least  a  minimum  program 
of  educational  opportunity.” 

State  aid  to  school  districts,  given  on  an  equalizing 
basis,  is  not  a  new  concept.  The  principle  won  recogni¬ 
tion  from  the  Legislature  a  decade  ago  when,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  NJEA.  a  law  was  passed 
directing  the  apportionment  of  state  aid  if  and  when 
the  money  became  available.  Other  states,  among  them 
New  York,  have  long  since  enacted  legislation  that  effec¬ 
tively  assures,  through  state  aid,  the  support  of  a  min¬ 
imum  program  of  educ  ation  for  every  pupil. 

Two  years  have  already  been  spent  in  formulating, 
with  the  aid  of  Dr.  John  F.  Sly  and  the  Princeton  Survey- 
Committee,  and  of  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Simpson  and  James 
E.  Allen,  Jr.  of  Harvard,  who  were  called  upon  for 
assistance  by  the  Princeton  Survey  Committee,  a  prac¬ 
tical  plan  of  state  support  that  will  help  every  community 
in  New  Jersey  to  make  its  educational  program  more 
effec-tive. 

New  Jersey’s  schools  today  are  operating  under  a 
plan  of  organization  and  support  established  in  the 
“horse-and-buggy”  era  of  the  1880’s.  They  are  operat¬ 
ing  under  a  plan  that  permits  expenditures  for  education 
ranging  from  $45  per  pupil  in  the  poorer  districts  to 
more  than  $200  per  pupil  in  the  wealthier  districts. 

They  are  operating  under  a  plan  that  permits  real 
estate  in  local  school  districts  to  bear  about  95  per  cent 
of  the  burden  of  school  support.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  possible  to  find  one  community  with  as 
much  as  $300,000  of  taxable  resources  per  school  child, 
while  another  community  has  as  little  as  $750  per  school 
child.  To  maintain  comparable  schools  the  second  com¬ 
munity  must  tax  itself  for  its  schools  more  than  300 
times  as  much  per  unit  of  assessed  wealth — an  obviously 
impossible  task. 

The  first  priority  against  every  teacher’s  time  and 
effort  during  the  next  year  is  the  support  of  a  inundation 
school  program  through  state  aid. 


PRAISE  RAISES  Edward  L.  Bemays,  noted 

PRESTIGE  OF  ALL 

tions.  calls  attention  to  a 
fundamental  truth  when 
he  says  that  “If  we  are  to  convince  governmental  bodies 
who  spend  the  money  that  teachers  are  valuable  enough 
to  be  better  recompensed,  we  must  raise  the  prestige  of 
teachers.” 

The  first  step  in  raising  the  prestige  of  teachers  in 
general  is  to  enhance  the  prestige  of  individual  teachers. 
In  this  endeavor  superintendents  and  principals  can 
render  education  a  great  service. 

The  cloak  of  anonymity  too  frequently  hides  the 
many  contributions  which  individual  teachers  make  to 
schools  and  to  school  systems.  Through  their  contri¬ 
butions  the  respect  in  which  schools  are  held  by  the 
public  increases,  but  the  impression  grows  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff  has  little  to  do  with  the  excellence  of  the 
sM-hools — that  an  entirely  new  staff  could  perform  the 
same  highly  commendable  work. 

Citizens  must  become  aware  that  schools  are  out¬ 
standing  only  because  of  the  outstanding  individual 
teachers  that  staff  them.  Every  teacher  who  receives 
public  recognition  for  her  work  raises  the  status  of  all 
teachers  to  a  higher  plane. 


Capsules  Wisdom 

No  nation  can  rise  higher  than  the  masses,  and  until 
those  masses,  the  world’s  richest  undeveloped  resource, 
are  developed  through  education — until  the  people  are 
taught  to  participate  themselves  in  their  own  reconstruc¬ 
tion — world  leaders  can  cry  peace!  but  there  will  be  no 
peace. — Jimmy  Yen,  China's  Teacher  Extraordinary. 


In  our  country  and  in  our  times  no  man  is  worthv 
the  honorable  name  of  statesman  who  does  not  include 
the  highest  practical  education  of  the  people  in  all  his 
plans  of  administration. — Horace  Mann. 


My  greatest  criticism  of  American  education  is  that 
we  have  not  had  enough  of  it.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  our 
population  have  not  gone  farther  than  the  eighth  grade. — 
W endell  L.  W illkie. 

AAA 

Twice  as  much  money  was  spent  for  liquor  in  1943 
as  was  spent  for  schools. — L.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
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Substitute  Teachers  Win 
Supreme  Court  Tenure  Case 


Substitute  teachers  can  accumulate 
sufficient  days  of  service  to  acquire 
tenure  of  office,  the  State  Supreme 
Court  ruled  on  April  13. 

The  court  ruled  that  Mrs.  Madeline 
L.  Schulz  and  Miss  Dora  Gordon,  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  were  entitled  to  tenure  under 
legislation  awarding  it  to  teachers  who 
have  been  employed  for  the  equivalent 
of  more  than  three  academic  years 
within  the  s|>an  of  any  four  academic 
years. 

In  an  opinion  written  for  the  court. 
Justice  Parker  held  the  law  to  apply 
to  “all  teachers”  and  did  not  exclude 
substitutes. 

Eight  of  the  nine  justices  concurred 
in  the  decision  with  Justice  Harry 
Heher  alone  dissenting. 


Fred  Landolphi  Selected 
To  Lead  Guidance  Group 


Fred  Landolphi,  of  Barringer  High 
School,  Newark,  is  the  new  president 
of  the  Guidance  and  Personnel  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  Jersey,  elected  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  New  Brunswick  on 
April  1. 

Also  elected  were  Dr.  Rex  B.  Cun- 
liffe,  Rutgers  University,  as  secretary- 
treasurer  and  William  R.  Cain,  New¬ 
ark;  Mr.  Hazel  Fachet,  Elizabeth;  and 
John  M.  Connell,  Woodbury,  as  re¬ 
gional  vice  presidents  in  charge  of 
North,  Central,  and  South  Jersey,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Barbara  D.  Sevems,  of  Camden,  is 
the  immediate  past  president  of  the 
association. 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 


The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Asi^iation 
assistance  contact  the  NJEA 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement. 


The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  financial  assistance  when : 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  sit¬ 
uation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


JVetr  Set-Up  1$  Proposed  for  State  Education  Department 
With  Rutgers  as  State  University  in  7 -Agency  Merger 


Consolidation  of  seven  existing 
agencies  into  a  new  State  Department 
of  Education  is  proposed  as  a  part 
of  the  program  of  state  government 
reorganization.  The  plan  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Commissioner  John  H.  Boss- 
hart,  who  is  actively  urging  its  adop¬ 
tion. 

Under  the  program  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  would  be  designated  as  the  State 
University,  and  the  State  would  assume 
active  participation  in  its  management. 

The  plan  is  embodied  in  a  series 
of  three  bills  introduced  by  Assembly- 
man  Walter  Jones,  of  Bergen,  for 
study  during  the  legislative  adjourn¬ 
ment.  Action  on  the  measures  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  special  session  to  be  called 
on  May  22. 

The  consolidation  would  include  the 
office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  State  Board  of  Education,  State 
Board  of  Regents,  Board  of  Visitors, 
State  Library  Commission,  Public  Li¬ 
brary  Commission,  and  the  State 
Museum. 

The  administration  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  would  be  vested  in  a  non-salaried 
12-member  board  appointed  by  the 
Governor  with  Senate  advice  and  con¬ 
sent.  The  board  would  appoint  a 
$15,000-a-year  commissioner  of  edu¬ 
cation  with  the  approval  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  to  hold  office  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  board. 

Library  and  museum  activities 
would  be  grouped  in  a  division  of  the 


department  under  a  director  appointed 
by  the  commissioner  with  the  approval 
of  the  board,  and  would  be  a  “career 
man”  under  Civil  Service.  There 
would  be  an  advisory  council  of  10 
members. 

All  departments  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  would  be  brought  within  the  State 
University  designation. . 


Burlington  Board  Revampn 
Its  Salary  Schedule  Plan 


TTirough  a  “Plan  to  Adjust  Salaries 
and  Provide  Increments  and  Bonuses,” 
adopted  by  the  Burlington  Board  of 
Education,  ail  basic  salaries  are  eval¬ 
uated  on  the  basis  of  years  of  service 
in  Burlington,  starting  at  $1,200  in 
the  elementary  grades,  $1,300  in  jun¬ 
ior  high  school,  and  $1,400  in  high 
school.  To  this  is  added  a  $25  per 
year  increment. 

In  every  case  an  additional  incre¬ 
ment  of  $100  was  added  to  the  basic 
salary,  and  a  bonus  ranging  from  $50 
to  $200  according  to  years  of  service. 

One  adjustment  under  this  plan  in¬ 
creased  the  salary  of  a  Negro  teacher 
with  29  years  of  service  from  $1,400 
to  $2,000. 

The  Burlington  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  active  in  securing  the  adjust¬ 
ment,  which  incidentally  provides  for 
no  discrimination  against  married 
teachers. 


Democratic  Discussion  Plan  Grows  Greatly 


With  26,955  persons  participating 
in  Democratic  Discussions  since  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  as  compared  with  9.207 
over  a  similar  period  last  year,  the 
adult  study  program  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association  has  in¬ 
creased  in  its  reaching  power  more 
than  192  per  cent,  according  to  figures 
released  by  Dr.  Edgar  M.  Finck,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Long-Time  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee.  Dr.  Frederick  L.  Hipp  is  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  program. 


During  a  meeting  of  the  county 
coordinators  held  in  Trenton  last 
month,  possible  new  topics  for  next 
year  were  sifted  and  analyzed. 


That  the  program  of  Democratic 
Discussions  is  more  nearly  realizing 
its  objective  of  extending  into  lay 
groups  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  non-teachers  participating 
has  jumped  from  7,606  to  23.598, 
while  the  number  of  teachers  partici¬ 
pating  and  in  attendance  increased 
only  from  1,601  to  3,357. 


Percenta{i;e  of  New  Jersey 
Teachers  in  N.J.E.A.  Grows 

According  to  the  enrollment  records, 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
in  April  possessed  25,06.5  members  for 
the  1943-44  school  year  as  compared 
with  25,417  during  the  last  school 
year. 

Since  1,500  teachers  are  now  in  mil¬ 
itary  service,  the  membership  figure 
for  1943-44  actually  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  in  percentage  of  total  teachers 
employed  in  New  Jersey.  In  most 
cases  the  positions  vacated  by  teach¬ 
ers  entering  the  service  are  being  filled 
by  substitutes  on  a  short-term  basis. 
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Teachers  find  conferences  better  than  report  cards. 
Cumberland  teachers  emphasize  reading  as  thinking. 


Nine-Teacher  School  at  Little  Silver 

Substitutes  Conferences  for  Reports 


SOME  INTERESTING  developments  in 
elementary  education  are  going  on 
in  the  helping-teacher  districts  of 
Monmouth  County.  An  example  is 
the  nine-teacher  school  at  Little  Silver. 

The  pupils  below  the  fifth  grade  are 
grouped  instead  of  graded.  This  prac¬ 
tice  permits  children  to  progress  at 
their  own  rate.  In  the  first  group,  the 
children  build  up  reading  readiness. 
When  a  child  is  ready  to  read  pre¬ 
primers,  he  moves  to  the  next  group, 
where  he  remains  until  he  is  ready  to 
read  primers.  So  he  moves  on,  group 
by  group,  until  he  is  ready  for  the 
fifth  grade. 

The  child’s  placement  below  the 
fifth  grade  depends  entirely  upon  his 
social  adjustment  and  his  individual 
achievement.  In  September  each  child 
begins  where  he  left  off  in  June. 

No  child  is  required  to  repeat  work 
he  has  had.  There  are  no  failures,  as 
it  cannot  be  said  that  a  child  has  failed 
in  something  he  has  not  attempted 
to  do. 


ences.  The  teachers  send  notes  to  all 
parents  giving  a  definite  appointment 
to  each  parent.  If  the  time  assigned 
to  a  parent  is  unsatisfactory  to  her, 
she  gets  in  touch  with  the  school  and 


the  appointment  is  adjusted  to  meet 
her  situation.  Fifteen  minutes  are  al¬ 
lowed  for  each  conference.  There  is 
a  five-minute  period  between  confer¬ 
ences  for  the  teacher  to  prepare  for 
the  next  parent. 

In  preparation  for  these  conferences 
every  teacher  keeps  a  notebook  in 
which  a  record  of  the  social  and  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  of  each  child  is 
recorded.  Prior  to  the  first  conference, 
the  teachers  prepare  for  their  own  use 
during  the  conference  period  a  card 
for  each  pupil  on  which  the  teacher 
notes  from  her  records  the  things  she 
wishes  to  discuss  with  the  parent.  The 
chiltTs  social  adjustment  and  person¬ 
ality  growth  and  his  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment  are  discussed.  Additional  con¬ 
ferences  may  be  arranged  at  any  time 
the  need  arises. 


Cumberland  Develops  Reading  Program 
Based  on  Rich  Experiences  of  Children 


Teachers  Meet  with  Parents 

About  five  years  ago  parent-teacher 
conferences  replaced  narrative  reports 
which  in  turn  had  replaced  the  old 
type  of  pupil  report  card. 

The  narrative  report  was  made  in  a 
letter  to  the  parent  in  which  the  teacher 
attempted  to  give  a  picture  of  the 
child’s  attitude,  effort,  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  school.  This  was  a  step  for¬ 
ward,  but  having  the  teacher  analyze 
the  pupil  for  the  parent  seemed  a  one¬ 
sided  procedure.  Certainly  the  par¬ 
ent  could  contribute  much  to  this 
analysis  that  would  be  helpful  to 
the  teacher.  So  the  principal  ob¬ 
tained  permission  from  the  board 
of  education  to  substitute  per¬ 
sonal  conferences  with  parents 
for  the  written  report.  The  idea 
was  explained  to  the  parents  at 
a  P.T.A.  meeting  and  the  confer¬ 
ences  were  inaugurated. 

The  Little  Silver  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  grants  permission  to  hold  three 
one-session  days  every  ten  weeks  so 
that  the  afternoons  of  those  days  may 
be  devoted  to  parent-teacher  confer¬ 


¥Tnder  the  guidance  of  the  County 
I  Superintendent  and  the  helping 
U  teachers  of  Burlington  County,  the 
consolidated  rural  schools  of  that 
County  have  been  slowly  developing 
a  program  of  elementary  school  read¬ 
ing  which  has  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion.  This  program  is  the  result  of 
a  study  which  began  eighteen  years 
ago,  when  it  was  felt  necessary  to  make 
changes  in  reading  to  meet  the  needs 
of  children,  particularly  the  five-year- 
olds. 

Children  of  that  age  were  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  formal  program  in  reading 
which  resulted  in  failure  for  many. 
To  overcome  this,  a  study  was  made 
of  the  growth  and  development  of 
young  children,  their  needs,  interests, 
habits,  and  attitudes.  This  was  done 
with  the  help  of  some  of  the  most 
outstanding  leaders  of  primary  educa¬ 
tion  of  that  day.  Visits  were  made 
with  the  teachers  to  Lincoln  School, 
Horace  Mann  School,  and  The  Little 
Red  Schoolhouse,  all  of  New  York, 
and  to  other  schools  where  similar 
studies  had  been  made.  Conferences 
and  short-term  courses  were  held  with 
such  people  as  Dr.  Ruth  Andrus  and 
Dr.  Patty  Hill. 

Because  of  their  observation 
and  study,  teachers  came  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  children  should  not  be 
forced  to  read  until  each  child  has 
reached  a  sufficient  maturity  to 
enable  him  to  read  successfully, 
until  he  has  had  many  experi¬ 
ences  which  make  reading  mean¬ 
ingful  to  him,  and  until  he  has 
acquired  full  use  of  his  eyes  and 
other  senses. 

Gradually  these  principles  were  put 
into  practice  in  many  classrooms. 


Young  children  were  given  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  observe  what  was  going  on  in 
their  environment.  They  relived  what 
they  observed,  by  building  with  blocks, 
painting  at  the  easel,  and  engaging  in 
dramatic  play  and  free  conversation. 
All  of  these  activities  gave  meaning 
to  everyday  living  and  furnished  ma¬ 
terial  for  reading. 

From  time  to  time  the  teachers  came 
together  to  exchange  their  experiences 
and  share  their  findings  —  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  children  to  the  new  way  of 
working. 

Later,  visits  were  made  to  other 
schools.  Conferences  and  round-table 
discussions  were  held. 

Again  and  again  the  teachers  modi¬ 
fied  their  way  of  working  in  the  light 
of  what  they  had  further  learned  about 
children  as  the  result  of  observation, 
research,  and  experimentation. 

During  all  these  years  teachers 
worked  out  their  reading  programs 
step  by  step.  These  have  been  recorded 
and  represent  what  these  teachers  be¬ 
lieve  and  what  they  have  done  and 
are  doing  successfully.  The  record  is 
a  guide  containing  principles  and  pat¬ 
terns  which  can  be  interpreted  and 
followed  by  other  teachers  according 
to  the  needs  of  their  children. 

Some  of  the  principles  emphasized 
are: 

Reading  is  thinking,  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  ideas. 

The  physical,  mental,  social,  and 
emotioTial  development  of  a  child 
should  help  determine  his  reading 
throughout  his  school  life. 

Each  child  is  an  individual,  and 
individuals  reach  levels  of  develop¬ 
ment  at  different  ages. 
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NJEA  Initiates  Weekly  Public  Relations  Program  of  School  News; 
Written  and  Directed  by  Robert  B.  Macdougall,  It  Is  Broadcast 
Every  Friday  from  WAAT  at  9:05  P.  M.,  970  on  Your  Dial 


(The  program  opens  with  a  musical 
theme,  followed  by  the  sound  of  a 
school  bell,  which  gradually  fades.) 

Announcer;  For  the  next  fifteen 
minutes,  the  Special  Features  Division 
of  Station  WAAT  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Asswiation 
invites  you  to  listen  to — Speaking  of 
Schools — of  the  more  than  2,200  New 
Jersey  schools  serving  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  your  children  and 
your  state — of  what  the  pupils  are 
doing,  saying,  accomplishing — of  how 
the  teachers  selected  for  your  children 
are  helping  them  the  better  to  under¬ 
stand  the  duties  of  citizenship  —  of 
these  24200  New  Jersey  schools — 
schools  that  are  worthy  of  your  sup¬ 
port. 

Schoolmaster:  This  is  your 
Schoolmaster.  On  this  program  we 
have  news  of  your  schools — and  some 
music.  News  of  how  some  Milford 
eighth  graders  saw  something  in  New 
York  that  they  shouldn’t  have,  news 
of  Battin  High  School's  Victory  Corps 
Girl  of  the  Month.  Better  listen,  for 
we’re  Speaking  of  Schools — . 

Voice  One,  Allendale:  Public 
School  pupils  here  had  a  lesson  in  real 
Americanism  when  Sogabasin,  a  full- 
blooded  Indian  of  the  Passamaquoddy 
tribe,  now  living  in  Allendale  with  his 
wife  and  four  children,  addressed  the 
school.  Speaking  of  Indian  history, 
Sogabasin  revealed  that  originally  the 
37  Indian  tribes  had  each  a  separate 
spoken  language,  and  that  in  the 
United  States  today  there  are  twice  as 
many  Indians  as  there  were  when 
Columbus  discovered  America. 

Voice  Two,  Hasbrouck  Heights: 
Under  the  cooperative  management  of 
the  Teachers  Association  and  the 
Parent-Teachers  Associations,  a  very 
successful  forum  was  held  at  the  Lin¬ 
coln  School  on  the  subject,  “What 
Education  Our  Money  Buys.”  In  spite 
of  bad  weather,  a  large  attendance 
heard  Supervising  Principal  C.  C. 
Hitchcock  and  a  number  of  other 
speakers  discuss  matters  of  vital  inter¬ 
est  to  both  parents  and  teachers. 

Voice  One,  East  Orange:  Lincoln 
School  science  clasps  reported  to  a 
P.T.A.  meeting  on  the  experiments 
they  had  recently  conducted.  The  ma¬ 
terial  ranged  from  an  experiment  in 
the  evaporation  of  water,  reported  by 
James  Murray,  a  kindergarten  pupil — 


to  a  demonstration  of  the  eruption  of 
Mt.  Vesuvius,  staged  by  seventh 
graders  Purvis  Ricks  and  Lawrence 
Simpson. 

Voice  Two,  Belleville:  In  School 
Number  Seven,  the  study  of  good  cit¬ 
izenship  is  combined  with  every  other 
subject  in  the  school  curriculum.  Pu¬ 
pils  have  compiled  a  scrap  book  en¬ 
titled  “How  to  Keep  Dad’s  Taxes 
Down” — containing  art  work,  original 


front  war  effort,  they  make  news — 
news  of  the  Victory  Corps,  salvage, 
purchase  of  stamps  and  bonds — news 
of  how  a  nation  at  war  uses  its  schools 
as  a  source  of  national  strength. 

Voice  One,  Elizabeth:  Battin  High 
School’s  Victory  Corps  Girl  of  the 
Month  is  Mildred  Semanchik.  A  fu¬ 
ture  laboratory  technician,  a  salesgirl 
after  school  hours,  and  a  farmerette 
in  the  summer,  Mildred’s  favorite 
sports  are  swimming  and  bowling. 

Voice  Two:  And  now — this  is  the 
point  in  Speaking  of  Schools  where 
music  makes  news  —  because  each 
week  we  have  a  surprise  musical  fea- 


This  Is  an  Abbreviated  Script  of  the  Broadcast  Used  on  March  31, 
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literary  selections,  and  graphs  show¬ 
ing  the  general  decrease  in  property 
destruction  since  good  citizenship  be¬ 
came  a  school  subject. 

West  Milford:  Last  Friday,  on  the 
school’s  annual  all-day  New  York  trip, 
eighth  graders  from  School  Number 
One  had  a  ring-side  seat  for  the  un¬ 
authorized  acrobatics  of  the  three 
Navy  fliers  who  played  tag  around 
Manhattan  skyscrapers.  The  West  Mil¬ 
ford  contingent  was  on  the  observa¬ 
tion  floor  of  the  RCA  building  during 
the  whole  show.  Later  the  group 
watched  a  broadcast  in  which  all 
parts — acting  and  technical — were  to 
be  taken  by  women. 

Voice  One,  Hillside:  Last  week,  the 
Senior  High  School  began  a  class  in 
the  theory  of  automobile  operation. 
Not  only  are  girl  students  prominent 
in  the  class  sessions,  but  the  instructor 
for  the  whole  project  is  a  woman — 
Miss  Ruth  S.  Maull. 

Glen  Rock:  The  annual  hobby  show 
of  the  Central  Elementary  School  in¬ 
cluded  exhibits  from  over  one-third 
of  the  pupils — ranging  from  kinder¬ 
garten  to  the  sixth  grade.  Most  orig¬ 
inal  boys’  hobby:  Fur-bearing  animals. 
Most  original  girls’  hobby:  Miniature 
glass  trinkets.  Best  explained  boy’s 
hobby:  Souvenirs  from  world  travel. 
Best  explained  girl’s  hobby:  Shells. 
Glen  Rock  Supervising  Principal  Ken¬ 
neth  C.  Coulter  said,  “These  hobby 
shows  add  tremendously  to  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  interests  and  to  their  general 
knowledge.” 

Schoolmaster:  As  schools  through¬ 
out  fulfill  their  obligation  to  the  home- 


ture — selected  from  some  New  Jersey 
School.  Tonight — Clifford  Scott  High 
School  in  East  Orange  presents  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  student  body — William  Hay¬ 
ward,  pianist. 

Voice  Two:  Thank  you,  William 
Hayward.  Everyone  at  the  Clifford 
Scott  High  School  in  East  Orange  will 
be  congratulating  you  on  Monday  for 
your  fine  performance. 

Voice  One:  And  now  the  School¬ 
master  has  a  word  for  us. 

Schoolmaster;  Teacher  shortages 
throughout  the  nation  grow  acute.  In 
metropolitan  Washington,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  R.  L.  Haycock  was 
forced  to  appeal  to  the  public  through 
press  and  radio.  Describing  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  rural  Nebraska,  Frank  EL 
Sorenson  of  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  said  recently 
“Many  of  the  schools  that  started  last 
fall  on  the  assumption  that  anyone  can 
teach,  are  plenty  sick  of  their  bargain. 
Any  number  of  school  officials  have 
said  that  next  year  they  would  rather 
keep  their  children  at  home  than  have 
them  receive  the  type  of  instruction 
that  some  of  the  teachers  are  giving — 
teachers  who  have  merely  temporary 
certificates.”  That’s  how  it  looks  in 
Nebraska.  And  over  the  whole  nation, 
teachers  college  enrollments  are  down 
60  per  cent  from  the  level  of  1940-41. 

Announcer:  For  the  past  fifteen 
minutes  you  have  been  listening  to 
Speaking  of  Schools,  a  program  of 
news  and  music  presented  by  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Features  Division  of  Station 
WAAT  in  cooperation  with  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association. 
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Princeton  Survey  Developed  Plan 

A  plan  for  a  School  Foundation  Program  through 
increased  state  aid  has  been  prepared  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Association.  That  there  is 
a  present  and  immediate  need  for  the  provisions  of  the 
plan  can  be  vividly  seen  in  the  conditions  and  the  results 
portrayed  on  the  adjoining  page.  Behind  the  plan  is 
the  prestige  of  the  Princeton  Survey,  directed  by  Dr. 
John  F.  Sly,  which  guarantees  its  practicality,  its  fair¬ 
ness.  and  its  necessity  if  New  Jersey  is  to  care  adequately 
for  the  educational  needs  of  all  its  youth,  whether  they 
live  in  school  districts  with  large  amounts  of  taxable 
wealth  or  whether  they  live  in  districts  with  meagre  tax¬ 
able  resources. 

In  Grandfather’s  day  the  problems 
facing  children  were  far  different  and 
less  complex  than  those  which  face  the 
children  of  today.  No  longer  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  many  school  districts  to  shoul¬ 
der  9.5  per  cent  of  the  burden  of  main¬ 
taining  schools,  and  still  provide  the 
type  of  education  that  will  prepare 
children  for  the  complex  world  of 
tomorrow. 

The  School  Foundation  Program 
that  is  the  objective  of  the  N.J.E.A. 
is  not  one  that  will  permit  an  ideal 
educational  program  to  be  offered. 

Measured  in  costs  per  pupil,  it  merely 
makes  available  to  every  pupil  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  that  is  one-half  as 
good  as  that  enjoyed  by  the  average 
New  Jersey  pupil  today.  Its  chief  re¬ 
sult  will  be  to  improve  the  type  of 
educational  program  that  can  be  of¬ 
fered  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  at 
present  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
they  live  in  communities  with  meagre 
tax  resources. 

At  the  present  time  every  school 
district  receives  about  five  per  cent  of 
school  costs,  exclusive  of  real  estate 
taxes,  from  the  State.  Under  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  every  school  district,  even 
the  very  wealthy  ones,  would  receive 
at  least  as  much  state  aid  as  they  now 
receive.  The  poorer  districts  would 
receive  more.  Therefore  the  commu¬ 
nities  that  now  support  pace-setting 
schools  could  continue  to  support 
those  schools,  without  having  to  in¬ 
crease  the  local  tax  burden. 

The  School  Foundation  Program  is 
one  of  the  most  important  undertak¬ 
ings  the  N.J.E.A.  has  ever  sponsored. 

Its  successful  enactment  into  law  is 
imperative  if  New  Jersey  is  to  provide 
an  adequate  opportunity  for  every 
child  to  learn. 
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Program  Equalizes  Tax  Effort 

The  Constitution  of  New  Jersey  states  “The  Legisla¬ 
ture  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  all  the  children  in  this  State  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years.” 

Today  the  State  method  of  school  support  is  the  same 
as  it  was  in  the  1880’s. 

Under  the  School  Foundation  Program  sponsored 
by  the  N.J.E.A.  every  community  would  impose  upon  its 
local  taxable  wealth  a  6-mill  tax.  The  State  would  give 
to  the  local  community  a  sum  that 
would  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  revenue  collected  from  the  6-mill 
tax  and  the  determined  cost  of  a  Foun¬ 
dation  Program  of  education. 

Thus  the  effort  which  communities 
expend  to  support  their  school  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  equalized.  The  tremen¬ 
dous  taxes  the  poorer  districts  have 
been  forced  to  place  upon  their  re¬ 
sources  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 

Yet,  because  even  the  wealthiest  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  State  now  levy  more  than 
a  6-mill  tax  on  its  resources  for  school 
support,  the  aid  they  receive  from  the 
State  will  not  be  lessened. 

Since  many  school  districts  now  can¬ 
not  afford,  even  with  extremely  heavv 
tax  rates,  to  maintain  schools  at  the 
level  provided  for  in  the  School  Foun¬ 
dation  program,  the  programs  of  edu¬ 
cation  such  districts  will  be  able  to 
offer  will  be  greatly  improved. 

At  the  present  time  New  Jersey 
ranks  46th  among  the  48  states  in  the 
proportion  of  public  school  funds  de¬ 
rived  from  state  sources  other  than 
real  estate.  And  the  contributions  that 
are  made  by  the  State  are  distributed  so 
that  the  largest  amounts  per  pupil  are 
received  by  the  wealthier  districts. 

New  Jersey  has  made  no  effort  in 
the  past  sixty  years  to  establish  equal 
opportunities  for  basic  education 
throughout  the  State. 

New  Jersey  has  made  no  effort  to 
see  that  resources  for  the  support  of 
a  basic  education  program  were  equal¬ 
ized  throughout  the  State. 

In  other  words.  New  Jersey  has 
failed  to  assume  the  responsibility 
placed  upon  her  by  the  State  Consti¬ 
tution  to  “provide  for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  free  public  schools.” 
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New  Jersey’s 
Method  of 
Supporting 
Schools 
Is  Outmoded 


New  Jersey  schools  are  operating 
under  a  plan  of  organization  and  fi¬ 
nancial  support  adopted  in  the  horse- 
and-  >uggy  days  of  the  ISSO’s. 

AAA 

The  result  is  that  while  New  Jersey 
has  some  of  the  finest  schools  in  the 
country,  it  has  many  schools  which 
suffer  greatly  from  insufficient  sup¬ 
port. 

AAA 

The  best  schools  are  where  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  taxable  wealth  have  made 
them  possible;  the  poorest  schools  are 
where  taxable  wealth  is  too  meagre 
to  permit  an  adequate  educational  pro¬ 
gram. 

AAA 

It  is  this  condition  that  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  is  asking  the  Governor  and 
the  Legislature  to  correct. 
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WITH  PAY! 


3.  Expenditures  for  education  in  New  Jersey  range  from  $45  per  pupil  in 
the  poorer  districts  to  over  $200  per  pupil  in  the  wealthy  districts. 

RESULT:  Approximately  one-half  of  the  pupils  in  New  Jersey 
attend  school  in  communities  spending  more  than  $120  per  pupil 
while  the  other  half  attend  in  communities  spending  less.  That 
a  community  gets  what  it  pays  for  in  education  is  revealed  in 
the  findings  of  extensive  researches  which  show  that  the  equal¬ 
ity  and  breadth  of  program  offered  in  communities  bear  a  re¬ 
markably  close  relationship  to  the  per  pupil  expenditure. 


4.  Local  tax  rates  for  schools  range  from  30  cents  per  hundred  dollars  of  net 
taxable  valuation  in  the  wealthier  communities  to  $5.00  in  the  poorer 
communities. 

RESULT:  Mantaloking  in  Ocean  County  has  a  school  tax  rate 
of  3  cents  per  $100  whereas  Point  Pleasant’s  rate  is  $3.93,  more 
than  100  times  higher.  This  example  is  not  exceptional.  Such 
differences  in  tax  rate  are  not  only  unfair  to  pupils,  but  unfair 
to  parents  and  others  who  must  pay  the  taxes.  It  is  unfair  that 
taxpayers  in  one  district  of  our  State  should  be  required  to  make 
from  15  to  100  times  the  effort  of  another  district  in  order  to 
provide  comparable  educational  opportunities  for  their  children. 


5.  The  ability  of  districts  to  pay  for  education  varies  widely.  For  example. 
Bendix  in  Bergen  County  has  $324,947  of  assessed  wealth  per  resident 
pupil,  while  South  Hackensack  has  only  $1,670.20  per  pupil  wealth.  In 
Atlantic  County,  Longport  has  $17,000  of  assessed  wealth  per  pupil  and 
Weymoudi  Township  only  $775. 

RESULT:  Studies  have  shown  that  educational  programs  gen¬ 
erally  offered  children  in  poorer  communities — in  spite  of  tre¬ 
mendous  local  effort — are  meagre,  traditional  in  type,  unsuit¬ 
able  to  individual  needs  and  lagging  behind  the  demands  of  the 
times.  As  a  rule,  programs  offered  children  in  wealthier  com¬ 
munities  are  rich,  broad  in  scope,  adapted  to  individual  needs 
and  attuned  to  the  real  life  in  which  youth  lives. 

▲  ▲  A 

6.  The  communities  with  low  ability  to  support  schools  are  generally  the  ones 
with  low  expenditures  per  pupil  and  high  tax  rates.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  communities  with  high  ability  to  support  schools  usually  have  high 
expenditures  per  pupil  and  low  tax  rates. 

RESULT:  Accident  of  location  determines  largely  whether  a 
child  will  receive  a  $45  educational  program  or  a  $200  program. 
Children  in  poorer  districts  are  deprived  of  the  rich  and  varied 
educational  opportunities  available  to  children  living  in  wealthier 
districts.  Where  do’  you  want  your  child  to  live? 


w 

W  HETHER  you  go  lo  the  city  or  coun¬ 
try  .  .  ,  mountains  or  seashore  .  .  .’yon 
Hill  enjoy  your  summer  vacation  more  with 
T.P.U.  protection.  For  T.P.U.’s  P-H  (Peer¬ 
less  Hospital)  Certificate  pays  generoiu 
benefits  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident — 
during  vacation  time  as  well  as  during  the 
school  year.  The  P-H  pays  $37.50  if  you 
are  confined  to  a  hospital  (including  first 
week).  And  P-H  protection  costs  so  little 
.  .  .  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Find  out 
how  much  you  get  with  P-H  protection  . . . 
mail  the  coupon  today. 
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1.  Only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  burden  of  school  support  is  assumed  by  the  State, 
exclusive  of  Real  Estate  Taxes. 

RESULT:  Real  Estate  in  local  school  districts  bears  about  95 
per  cent  of  the  burden  of  school  support. 

AAA 

2.  Of  the  State’s  small  contributions  to  total  school  costs,  the  wealthier  dis¬ 
tricts  receive  the  largest  amount  per  pupil.  The  poorer  districts  receive  the 
smallest  amount  of  state  aid  per  pupil. 

RESULT:  The  feeble  provisions  in  the  present  laws  to  provide 
equalization  are  ineffective,  and  the  total  result  is  to  exaggerate 
the  differences  existing  among  districts  in  their  ability  to  support 
educational  programs. 
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Dlring  recent  months  discussion 
has  been  rife  regarding  the  advis* 
ability  of  presenting  legislation 
making  district  salary'  schedules  con¬ 
tractual  obligations  existing  between 
school  boards  and  teachers. 

Feeling  that  a  discussion  of  the 
problem  whose  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  are  so  fraught  with  con¬ 
troversy  will  be  beneficial  to  its  mem¬ 
bership,  the  N.J.E.A.  has  attempted  to 
explain,  in  question  and  answer  form, 
the  situation  at  present  existing  in 
New  Jersey  regarding  salary  sched¬ 
ules. 

N.J.E.A.  Answers  Questions 

Question:  What  is  the  difference 
between  a  district  salary  schedule  and 
a  state  salary  schedule? 

Answer:  A  district  salary  schedule 
is  one  adopted  by  a  referendum  vote 
of  the  citizens  of  a  local  district,  or 
one  established  by  a  local  board  of 
education.  A  state  salary  schedule  is 
one  that  imposes  specified  minimum 
initial  salaries  and  a  specified  number 
of  annual  increments  until  a  deter¬ 
mined  maximum  salary  is  reached.  A 
state  salary  schedule  is  a  minimum 
plan,  beyond  which,  of  course,  many 
communities  would  go. 

Question:  What  is  the  difference 
between  a  statutory  salary  schedule 
and  a  contractual  salary  schedule? 

Answer:  A  statutory  salary  sched¬ 
ule  is  one  that  has  been  established  by 
legislative  enactment.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  law,  and  can  at  any  time  be 
amended  or  repealed  by  another  stat¬ 
ute.  A  contractual  salary  schedule 
cannot  be  amended  or  repealed  except 
for  prospective  or  future  members  of 
the  teaching  corps. 

Question:  Do  any  states  have  a  dis¬ 
trict  contractual  salary  law? 

Answer:  None,  so  far  as  the 

N.J.E.A.  knows,  has  a  state  contract¬ 
ual  salary  schedule  binding  districts 
to  prospective  increments. 

Question:  What  types  of  salary 
schedules  are  now  being  generally  con¬ 
sidered  throughout  the  State? 

Answer:  The  most  discussed  types 
of  salary  schedules  are: 

1 — District  salary  schedules  adopted 
by  local  boards  of  education  and 
subject  to  amendment  or  repeal  by 
the  board.  This  is  the  most  famil¬ 
iar  type.  At  any  point  in  the  salary 
schedule,  the  teacher  under  tenure 
is  protected  in  her  present  salary- 
by  the  tenure  of  office  act,  which 
is  a  statutory  law  and  subject  to 
repeal  by  the  Legislature.  The 
rights  to  future  increments  under 
it  express  intentions  of  the  board 
then  in  power  but  there  is  no  le¬ 
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In  question-and-anstver  form  position  of  iVVir  Jersey  Education 
Association  in  regard  to  salary  schedule  legislation  is  explained. 


gal  guarantee  of  increments.  This 
type  of  salary  schedule  is  devel¬ 
oped  and  maintained  through  good 
public  relations  and  is  generally 
effective  except  under  abnormal 
business  conditions. 

2 —  District  salary  schedules  adopted 
by  referendum  vote  in  the  district 
and  binding  until  changed  by  ref¬ 
erendum  vote.  Provision  for  this 
type  of  salary  schedule  in  New 
Jersey  is  made  for  policemen  and 
firemen.  It  is  probable  that  since 
this  provision  is  made  for  munici¬ 
pal  employees  similar  legislation 
could  be  secured  for  persons  hold¬ 
ing  office,  position,  or  employment 
under  boards  of  education. 

3 —  State  salary  schedules  which  pro¬ 
vide,  on  a  State-wide  basis  or  for 
the  different  types  of  districts  in 
the  State,  a  minimum  salary  with 
minimum  increments  over  a  period 
of  years.  This  type  is  found  in 
such  States  as  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  It  is  a  statutory  salary 
schedule  which  may  be  repealed  by 
State  legislation.  In  most  States 
having  this  type  of  salary  sched¬ 
ule,  the  State  makes  a  larger  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  local  district  than 
does  New  Jersey. 

4 —  District  contractual  salary  sched¬ 
ules,  which  have  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed  in  New  Jersey,  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  The  plan 
proposed  for  securing  such  a  sched¬ 
ule  is  to  have  the  Legislature,  by 
mandate,  make  the  district  salary 
schedule  a  contractual  obligation 
of  the  district  applying  to  all  teach¬ 
ers  under  tenure  during  the  time 
that  the  salary  schedule  is  opera¬ 
tive  in  such  district.  The  plan  does 
not  propose  to  prohibit  the  repeal 
of  the  salary  schedule  in  relation 
to  teachers  who  have  not  acquired 
tenure  protection  under  it. 

Question:  What  is  the  salary  sched¬ 
ule  plan  suggested  by  the  Legislative 
Conference  of  New  Jersey  Teachers? 

Answer:  The  plan  as  set  forth  in  a 
proposed  bill  includes  the  type  of  sal¬ 
ary  schedule  under  No.  4  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  answer,  but  the  bill  is  much 
more  comprehensive  in  its  provisions 


than  the  single  proposal  of  a  contract¬ 
ual  district  salary  schedule.  The  bill 
includes  the  following: 

Any  salary  schedule,  even  though  it 
has  not  been  operative  since  1932,  if 
it  has  not  been  formally  rescinded  or 
repealed  on  the  minutes  of  the  board 
would  be  brought  into  effect  by  the 
proposed  legislation,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  courts  have  held  such  sched¬ 
ules  to  be  without  legal  application.  It 
proftoses  that  in  districts  having  salary 
schedules  in  1932,  if  those  schedules 
were  not  formally  repealed,  the 
provisions  of  the  salary  schedules  then 
in  effect  should  apply  to  teachers  un¬ 
der  tenure  at  that  time,  or  to  teachers 
who  subsequently  attain  tenure  prior 
to  the  repeal  of  such  schedules.  It 
provides  that  in  determining  the  sal¬ 
ary  of  any  such  teacher  for  the  year 
1943-44,  she  shall  be  given  the  salary 
that  she  would  have  attained  had  the 
salary  schedule  been  in  full  force  and 
effect  from  July  1,  1937.  The  bill  is 
of  an  omnibus  type  and  contains  many 
other  provisions  which,  in  general,  are 
related  to  teachers’  salaries. 

Question:  What  might  be  the  effect 
of  a  district  contractual  salary  sched¬ 
ule,  if  the  plan  should  be  enacted 
into  law? 

Answer:  Controversy  sur¬ 
rounds  this  point.  Since  only  20 
per  cent  of  all  New  Jersey  school 
districts  now  possess  salary 
schedules,  many  persons  believe 
the  remaining  80  per  cent  of 
school  districts  would  be  rein¬ 
forced  in  their  determination 
never  to  establish  salary  sched¬ 
ules  which  would  make  them 
parties  to  a  continuing  contract. 
These  same  persons  believe  that 
such  a  law,  once  enacted,  would 
encourage  boards  of  education 
which  now  have  salary  schedules 
to  rescind  them  as  they  may  ap¬ 
ply  to  teachers  hired  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  contracts  with  teach¬ 
ers  under  tenure,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  honored  if  such 
legislation  should  be  enacted. 

Question:  Did  the  Legislative  Con¬ 
ference  of  New  Jersey  Teachers  ever 

{Continued  on  Page  229) 
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Eleven  bills  pressed  by  N.J.E.A.  became  laic,  including 
pension  appropriation,  minimum  salary,  and  bonus. 


The  achievements  of  a  full  year’s 
work  on  the  legislative  front  include 
eleven  laws  sponsored  or  approved  by 
the  N.J.E.A.  Only  one  bill  of  which 
the  Association  did  not  approve  be¬ 
came  law,  and  that  pertained  to  the 
reduction  of  interest  rates  on  pension 
fund  withdrawals. 

The  Legislative  Committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Joseph  L.  Bus¬ 
tard,  reports  as  its  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments  the  passage  of  an  appropriation 
bill  which  will  pay  $8,221,189.33  in¬ 
cluding  the  annual  certification  and 
deferred  pension  payments,  including 
interest,  into  the  Teachers’  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund;  the  enactment  of 
a  minimum  salary  bill  setting  $1,200 
as  the  beginning  salary  in  all  districts 
of  the  State;  and  the  bonus  law  which 
extends  until  1947  permission  to 
boards  of  education  to  grant  bonuses 
to  employees  receiving  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  $5,000. 

The  twelve  major  bills  affecting  ed¬ 
ucation  which  became  law  during  the 
current  year  are  described  below: 

1.  Pension  Fund  Appropriation 

Governor  Walter  E.  Edge  recom¬ 
mended  that  $8,221,189.33  be  paid 
into  the  Pension  Fund.  This  sum  in¬ 
cluded  $6,688,656.57,  which  was  the 
amount  certified  by  Ae  Fund’s  board 
of  trustees  as  Ae  State’s  contribution 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  together  wiA 
interest  on  the  deferred  payment  of 

1941,  plus  $1,399,544.38,  which  was 
Ae  installment  payment,  including  in¬ 
terest,  on  the  deferred  payment  of 

1942.  The  annual  appropriation  bill, 
carrying  out  Ae  Governor’s  recom¬ 
mendation,  became  law. 

2.  Minimum  Salary  Law 

Assembly  No.  24  by  Miss  Doremus 
and  Senate  No.  171  by  Senator  Sholl 
were  identical  bills  providing  for  a 
minimum  salary  of  $1,500.  Assembly 
No.  24  ended  in  the  Educational  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Ae  Senate.  Senate  No.  171 
was  amended  in  the  Senate  to  make 
Ae  State  minimum  for  ail  counties 
$1,200.  This  bill  became  law.  It  will 
affect  Ae  teachers  in  New  Jersey  who 
last  year  were  receiving  less  than 
$1,200. 

3.  Pension  Information  Law 

Assembly  No.  82,  introduced  by 
Miss  Hardester,  provides  that  each  new 
member  of  the  Fund  shall  receive  from 


the  Board  of  Trustees  a  certificate  re¬ 
citing  that  she  is  a  member  of  Ae 
Fund,  giving  her  membership  record, 
and  the  per  cent  of  her  salary  which 
is  to  be  deducted  as  her  contribution, 
with  a  brief  statement  of  the  benefit 
provisions  of  the  Pension  law;  and 
further  provides  that  a  member  of  Ae 
Fund  shall  be  given  notice  between 
sixty  and  fifty  days  in  advance  of  Ae 
date  on  which  his  inactive  member¬ 
ship  shall  expire.  It  has  happened  that 
the  membership  of  some  sick  and  in¬ 
capacitated  teachers  has  lapsed  wiA- 
out  them  realizing  it  and  Aey  have 
lost  advantages  of  pensions  to  which 
they  would  have  been  eligible.  The 
Association  secured  this  provision  to 
guard  against  a  recurrence  of  such 
situations. 

4.  Military  Service  Law 
Senate  No.  205  was  sponsored  by 
the  Association  to  clarify  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  original  law  protecting 
teachers  who  enter  the  military  serv¬ 
ice.  The  original  bill  did  not  include 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine, 
the  Woman’s  Army  Corps,  or  Ae 
Woman’s  Reserve  of  Ae  Naval  Re¬ 
serve.  and  similar  organizations.  This 
law  does. 

5.  Military  Service  Pension  Law 
Senate  No.  20,  by  Mr.  Pascoe,  pro¬ 
vides  that  a  member  who  entered  the 
military  services  shall  not  suffer  Ae 
loss  or  impairment  of  his  rights  or 
benefits  in  the  Pension  Fund  due  to 
his  military  service,  and  Aat  the  time 
spent  in  such  service  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  time  spent  in  his  office, 
position,  or  employment  at  the  time 
he  entered  Ae  service,  and  calculations 
of  the  amount  of  pension  due  him 
shall  include  the  years  of  military  serv¬ 
ice  or  service  in  the  Merchant  Marine, 
Woman’s  Army  Corps,  Woman’s  Re¬ 
serve  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  and  sim¬ 
ilar  organizations. 

6.  Bonus  Law 

Senate  No.  2,  by  Senator  Pascoe, 
extends  the  authority  to  grant  bonuses 
by  Boards  of  flducation  up  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1947,  and  permits  persons  re¬ 
ceiving  up  to  and  including  $5,000  to 
receive  a  bonus  of  20  per  cent  on  Ae 
first  $3,000  of  salary. 

7.  County  Superintendents’  Salary 

Senate  No.  47,  by  Mr.  Farley,  in¬ 
creases  Ae  salary  of  County  Superin¬ 


tendents  of  Schools  from  $5,000  to 
$6,000,  effective  July  1,  1944. 

8.  High  School  Graduation  Credit 

Senate  No.  121,  by  Mr.  Pierson, 

provides  Aat  any  student  who  has 
completed  Ae  work  of  Ae  junior  year 
in  the  high  school,  and  who  has  en¬ 
tered  Ae  military  or  naval  service,  or 
auxiliary  services,  and  who  has  at¬ 
tended  regular  sessions  of  Ae  high 
school  until  twenty-one  days  prior  to 
his  entry  into  the  service,  and  whose 
work  has  been  satisfactory,  shall  be 
given  credit  for  Ae  completion  of  his 
senior  year  without  examination.  This 
act  applies  also  to  the  pupils  of  the 
State  who  entered  the  service  of  Ae 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

9.  State  Board  Committee  Law 

Assembly  No.  136,  by  Mr.  Reiffin, 

provides  that  a  committee  of  the  State 
Board  may  hear  Ae  appeals  and  rec¬ 
ommend  its  conclusions  to  the  Board, 
which  shall  Aereupon  decide  the  ap¬ 
peal.  This  has  been  Ae  usual  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  State  Board  for  many  years 
but  it  was  determined  to  be  an  illegal 
procedure  by  the  Court  wiAout  Ais 
permissive  legislation.  This  bill  re¬ 
stores  the  original  plan  of  conducting 
school  cases  before  Ae  State  Board 
of  Education. 

10.  Apportionment  of  Pupils  Law 

Assembly  No.  254,  by  Miss  Dore¬ 
mus.  The  purpose  of  this  act  was 
to  clarify  the  provisions  regarding  Ae 
allocation  of  high  school  pupils  who 
are  attending  Ae  high  schools  of  other 
districts,  and  to  authorize  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  to  determine 
any  change  in  Ae  apportionment  of 
pupils,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

11.  Attendance  Officer  Law 

Senate  No.  119,  by  Mr.  Farley, 
amends  the  provisions  for  a  county 
attendance  officer  by  providing  that 
when  the  attendance  officer  holds  a 
visiting  teacher  certificate  he  shall  be 
designated  Home  and  School  Coun¬ 
sellor  and  shall  have  the  power  both 
of  a  county  attendance  officer  and  of 
a  visiting  teacher. 

12.  Pension  Interest  Law 

Senate  No.  213,  by  Mr.  Farley,  was 
not  approved  by  Ae  Association.  It 
provides  Aat  on  and  after  Ae  date 
of  its  approval  by  the  Governor  teach¬ 
ers  who  wiAdraw  their  money  from 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity 
Fund  shall  receive  only  one-half  of  Ae 
interest  rate  to  which  they  were  en¬ 
titled  up  to  Ae  time  Ae  act  became 
effective.  The  teacher  would  be  entitled 
to  3V^  per  cent  up  to  Ae  time  of  Ae 
Governor’s  approval  of  Ae  act,  and 
1%  P*f  interest  after  Aat  time. 
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SUMMIT  High  School  students  have 
organized  a  club  which  is  open 
every  afternoon  in  a  building  in  the 
center  of  town. 

Last  spring  Miss  Jessie  Dotterer  of 
the  Hobby  Hall  dancing  classes  called 
a  group  of  boys  and  girls  together 
and  told  them  they  might  have  four 
rooms  adjacent  to  her  office  for  a  club. 
The  rooms  were  to  be  given  to  them 
free,  but  the  project  would  entail  a 
great  deal  of  re-decorating.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  formed  to  present  the  idea 
to  other  boys  and  girls  at  a  large 
rally. 

The  rally  was  a  success,  more  than 
two  hundred  boys  and  girls  appearing. 

The  following  week  boys  and  girls 
trooped  in  and  out  of  the  rooms  every 
day,  preparing  for  the  big  dance  to 
be  given  at  the  High  School  and  for 
an  Open  House  to  be  given  the  day 
after  the  dance,  to  enable  their  parents 
to  see  their  rooms.  The  proceeds  from 
the  dance  covered  their  debts,  -  and 
they  received  seventy-five  dollars  in 
donations  at  their  Open  House. 

Creed  Is  Prepared 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the 
executive  committee  drew  up  a  creed 
for  their  organization: 

I  Want  to  Cooperate 

1.  With  other  members 

In  making  and  keeping  our 
headquarters  a  place  to  be  proud 
of. 

2.  With  my  family 

In  helping  them  adjust  home 
living  to  tear  needs  and  by  not 
taking  advantage  of  the  present 
situation. 


The  soda  bar  is  alteays  a  popu¬ 
lar  place  in  'teen-age  centers. 


3.  With  my  town 

In  respecting  its  property  and 
the  will  of  the  community  of 
which  I  am  a  part. 

4.  With  my  country 

In  giving  some  of  my  free  time 
to  volunteer  war  work.  In  put- 
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ting  10  per  cent  of  money  per¬ 
sonally  earned  by  me  in  war 
stamps. 

Out  of  this  creed  came  the  name 
for  their  club — “The  Coop”,  short  for 
cooperative.  The  committee  decided 
to  charge  a  twenty-five  cents  member¬ 
ship  fee.  Any  person  paying  this 
would  receive  a  card  with  his  name 
and  the  name  of  a  committee  member 
on  it.  Anyone  coming  to  “The  Coop” 
would  have  to  show  his  card  to  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee, 
seated  at  the  desk. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  summer 
■‘The  Coop”  was  opened  only  three 
days  and  three  nights  a  week  because 
so  many  members  were  away.  It  was 
closed  in  August.  In  the  middle  of 
that  month  Miss  Dotterer  called  a 
meeting  of  the  members  and  told  them 
that  she  would  not  be  able  to  continue 
sponsoring  them  during  the  winter. 
She  introduced  to  them  Mr.  H.  S. 
Kennedy  of  the  Board  of  Recreation, 
who  pointed  out  to  them  that  their 
headquarters  was  too  small  for  their 
large  membership.  He  suggested  a 
nice  building  located  across  the  street 
from  their  old  headquarters. 

Members  See  New  Building 

Mr.  Kennedy’s  assistant.  Miss  Dor¬ 
othy  Phillips,  became  their  adviser. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  another  rally 
in  the  new  building. 


Miss  Dotterer  explained  that  the  old 
quarters  were  inadequate  and  that  she 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  sponsor 
“The  Coop”.  The  president  of  “The 
Coop”  told  them  that  the  rent  of  the 
new  place  would  be  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  They  all 
agreed  to  pay  dues  of  fifty  cents  and 
unanimously  elected  Miss  Phillips 
their  new  director.  For  more  efficient 
operation,  the  original  executive  com¬ 
mittee  was  enlarged  to  fifteen  mem¬ 
bers,  called  the  Junior  Board.  This 
board  was  broken  up  into  committees 
such  as  door  committee,  bar  commit¬ 
tee.  gameroom  committee,  and  pub¬ 
licity  committee.  The  Junior  Board 
asked  eleven  interested  parents  to  serve 
on  an  advisory  board. 

Candidates  Get  Recommendation 

“The  Coop”  is  open  every  afternoon 
after  school.  Any  boy  or  girl  may  join 
after  securing  the  recommendation  of 
any  member,  and  must  pay  an  initia¬ 
tion  fee  of  twenty-five  cents,  plus  the 
monthly  dues  of  fifty  cents.  “T  h  e 
Coop”  provides  for  them  such  enter¬ 
tainment  as  dancing,  cards,  and  ping- 
pong.  There  is  a  soft-drink  bar  rim 
by  a  member  of  the  bar  committee 
each  day.  A  juke  box  furnishes  music. 

The  young  people  of  Summit  feel 
that  they  have  solved  their  problem 
verv  well. 
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Last  summer  Mrs.  Cowie  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  six-week  Mexican 
Seminar  directed  by  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  Ingvoldstad  of  Rutgers 
University,  combining  travel, 
study,  and  progress  toward  her 
degree.  The  seminar  took  the 
form  of  a  tour,  by  private  buses, 
down  the  Pan-American  High¬ 
way  to  Mexico  City,  where  the 
services  of  the  University  of 
Mexico  were  placed  at  their  dis¬ 
posal. 

By  MURIEL  L.  COWIE 
Westfield 

I  LOVED  Mexico,  as  did  the  guide  who 
showed  us  the  age-old  historic  sights 
in  Mexico  City.  The  blood  in  him 
that  was  Indian  made  his  eyes  glow 
as  he  recounted  tales  of  the  splendor 
accredited  to  Montezuma’s  days.  He 
led  us  to  sites  of  ancient  temples,  to 
archaeological  cities  only  recently  un¬ 
earthed,  and  to  the  Floating  Gardens, 
paradise  spots  of  horticulture,  through 
w’hich  we  grandly  rode  in  gondolas. 

There  is  another  Mexico  City  that 
has  evolved  since  the  Spanish  inva¬ 
sion.  The  Castillio  Cortez  was  under 
construction.  The  churches  and  ca¬ 
thedrals  were  all  being  renovated  un¬ 
der  President  Comancho’s  orders. 
Down  the  broad  Reformer  Plaza  beau¬ 
tiful  monuments  commemorate  Mex¬ 
ico’s  history.  Fast-moving  traffic 
speeds  past  very  modern  architecture 
exemplified  in  homes,  office  buildings, 
and  ‘hotels. 

At  the  University  of  Mexico  we 
studied  under  men  and  women  who 
are  exponents  of  Mexican  diplomatic 
and  economic  life  today.  Other  prom¬ 
inent  men  we  met  as  dinner  speakers. 
Our  notes,  regardless  of  their  value 
for  college  points,  are  valuable  to  us 
because  they  are  a  record  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  point  of  view. 

City  Is  Filled  with  Attractions 
Buses  or  taxis  took  us  everywhere 
for  small  fees.  We  attended  bull  fights. 
Every  Sunday  morning  we  admired 
the  colorful  attire  of  the  charros  as 
they  gracefully  displayed  their  skilled 
horsemanship.  We  appeared  at  Fiesta 
dances,  and  drank  our  first  Teguila 
cocktail  in  the  patio.  We  saw  the  latest 
American  pictures,’  with  the  actors 
speaking  English,  but  all  the  captions 
written  in  Spanish.  For  night  clubs 
we  had  our  choice  among  El  Patio, 
Giro’s,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Then  there  were  the  long  trips  out 


The  rear  of  the  pool  is  covered  with 
a  blanket  of  gardenias. 

of  Mexico  City.  The  itinerary  to  Ac¬ 
apulco,  which  lies  almost  three  hun¬ 
dred  fifty  miles  due  south,  but  because 
of  the  curving  coast  line  is  on  the 
Pacific,  included  lovely  Taxco,  the 
heart  of  the  silver  country.  Let  me 
interrupt  this  trip  right  now  to  say 
that  from  our  first  introduction  to 
Mexican  hotels — enroute  from  the  bor¬ 
der  down — we  were  amazed  at  the 
beauty  of  the  architecture,  the  clean¬ 
liness  of  those  artistic  tile  interiors, 
and  the  comfort  of  the  innerspring 
beds.  I  was  ashamed  of  that  bottle 
in  my  valise,  the  label  of  which  guar¬ 
anteed  its  effectiveness  against  bites 
from  the  insect  world. 

Market  Places  Offer  Bargains 
A  television  picture  of  us  in  the  sil¬ 
ver  markets  would  have  been  most  in¬ 
teresting.  Excitedly  we  grasped  each 
other’s  bedecked  arms  and  fingers.  We 
peered  into  the  packages  that  pur¬ 
chasers  only  hesitatingly  opened  be¬ 
cause  the  very  admiration  consumed 
time  better  spent  in  more  bargaining 
in  other  quaint  shops.  The  highest 
price  paid  by  anyone  was  eighteen 
dollars,  converted  into  pesos  of  course, 
for  a  pin  and  earrings  of  silver  and 
amethyst  that  one  teacher  had  coveted 
in  a  fashionable  New  York  store  for 
fifty-one  dollars.  Only  the  advice  of 
the  several  in  our  group  who  had 
been  to  Mexico  the  previous  summer 
with  Dr.  Ingvoldstad,  to  save  some 
money  for  the  leather  goods  we  would 
admire  in  Cuernavaca,  for  the  onyx 
and  pottery  of  Puebla,  for  the  native 
weaving  crafts  of  Oaxaca,  restrained 
each  from  endorsing  all  of  her  trav¬ 
eler’s  checks. 


Some  of  the  members  of  the  touring 
group  record  their  visit  to  one  of  the 
many  ancient  ruins. 


Memories  Glow  Long  After 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  after-glow  of  that  summer  is  just 
beginning  to  set  in.  Through  my  mind 
races  the  beauty  of  the  tropics  at 
Acapulco,  and  1  can  see  the  royal 
palms,  the  banana  trees  waving  beside 
our  Papagayo  Hotel.  I  can  run 
through  the  groves  to  our  picturesque 
tiled  chalets  after  another  glorious 
swim  in  the  Pacific  which  rolls  in  on 
the  beach  just  across  the  road.  I  can 
ride  in  that  native  boat  hollowed  from 
a  tremendous  tree  trunk,  and.  as  the 
native  oarsman  paddles  us  past  parrot 
nests  in  the  thick  vegetation  along 
the  lagoon,  I  wish  I  could  identify 
bright  feathers  darting  between  heavy 
leaves.  There’s  still  the  thrill  of  swim¬ 
ming  among  gardenias  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  pool  at  our  hotel  in  Fortin. 

The  experiences  I  found  in  Mexico 
were  like  vitamins — enriching,  invig¬ 
orating,  and  revivifying.  They  still 
live  in  my  memory,  as  fresh  and  clear 
as  the  treasured  photographs  in  my 
album. 
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PASSAIC  IS  AN  industrial  community 
of  61,394  persons,  of  mixed  na¬ 
tional  backgrounds,  crowded  into  an 
area  of  3.26  square  miles.  To  cope 
with  its  delinquency  problem,  a  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  was  established  in  May, 
1937.  In  January,  1942,  the  Board 
of  Education  took  over  the  Children’s 
Bureau  and  placed  it  under  the  direc¬ 
torship  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools  in  charge  of  guidance,  re¬ 
search  and  curriculum.  Today  the 
Bureau  occupies  a  separate  building 
and  has  a  staff  composed  of  the  di¬ 
rector,  a  psychiatric  social  worker,  a 
psychologist,  three  plain-clothed  po¬ 
licemen,  one  policewoman,  and  three 
o£Bce  clerks.  The  Bureau  offers  a 
study-treatment  program  and  coordi¬ 
nates  a  school-community  program  of 
prevention  and  control. 

Delinquents’  History  Studied 

Using  case  data  on  761  delinquents 
(563  boys  and  198  girls)  who  had 
been  handled  by  the  Bureau  since  its 
opening,  a  study  was  made  concerning 
the  individual  delinquent,  his  home 
and  family,  his  school  adjustments, 
and  his  neighborhood.  These  data 
were  compared  with  similar  informa¬ 
tion  which  was  available  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  population,  and  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  were  noted  whenever  possible. 
Out  of  these  findings  came  the  plans 
and  procedures  for  the  further  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  Bureau  in  a  school- 
community  attack  upon  the  many- 
sided  problem  of  delinquency. 

Almost  all  delinquent  behavior  was 
found  to  be  aggressive  behavior  di¬ 
rected  against  some  person,  place  or 
thing.  Since  aggression  is  always  a 
consequence  of  frustration  and  frus¬ 
tration  always  leads  to  aggression,  a 
search  was  made  for  the  factors  which 
appeared  to  thwart  and  frustrate  these 
juveniles  who  displayed  delinquent- 
aggressive  behavior.  The  Passaic  de¬ 
linquents  were  found  to  be  victims  of 
many  frustrating  situations  which  had 
their  beginning  in  the  personality 
make-up  of  the  individual;  in  his 
home,  family,  or  neighborhood;  and 
in  his  school.  The  consequent  aggres¬ 


sion  which  took  the  form  of  adjust¬ 
ment  which  the  dominant  social  groups 
disapproved  was  called  delinquent- 
aggression. 

No  Single  Cause  Exists 

The  findings  do  not  suggest  that 
any  of  these  main  factors — the  per¬ 
sonality  attributes  of  the  delinquents, 
their  home  and  family  environments, 
their  schools — singly  or  collectively 
can  be  said  to  constitute  “the  causes 
of  delinquency.”  The  findings  do  sug¬ 
gest  that  delinquents  differ  from  the 
general  population  in  that  they  are 
found  more  frequently  in  situations 
which  are  frustrating,  which  pre¬ 
dispose  them  toward  aggression,  and 
to  which  they  respond  with  delinquent 
behavior. 

More  specifically,  these  conflicts 
were  noted  as  rising  out  of  the  changes 
in  the  pre-adolescent  and  adolescent 
periods,  limited  academic  aptitude, 
poor  and  inadequate  homes,  large 
families,  inferior  occupational  status 
of  parents,  cultural  differences  in  the 
home  and  neighborhood,  mobility  of 
the  family,  broken  homes,  school  fail¬ 
ures  and  non-promotion,  and  school 
transfers.  Much  of  the  data  pointed 
to  the  school  as  a  frustrating  and 
predisposing  factor  toward  delinquent 
behavior. 

The  Children’s  Bureau  through  its 
staff  provides  a  clinical  service  which 
studies  and  treats  pre-delinquents  and 
delinquents  from  the  viewpoint  of  cau¬ 
sation  of  behavior  rather  than  pun¬ 
ishment  and  retribution.  The  case 
conference  technique,  which  involves 
Bureau  personnel,  always  includes  the 
child’s  teacher  and  principal  as  well 
as  any  outside  agency  which  is  also 
concerned  in  the  study-treatment  pro¬ 
gram.  In  this  way  the  teacher  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  solution  of  the 
case  using  the  school  and  the  class¬ 
room  as  therapeutic  devices.  At  the 
same  time  the  teacher  enjoys  a  valu¬ 
able  in-service  training  experience. 
With  the  school  and  the  recreational 
and  social  agencies  assisting  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  child’s  parent,  a  cooper¬ 
ative  and  coordinated  program  of 
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therapy  is  worked  out  using  the  best 
available  resources  in  the  city. 

The  school,  beside  this  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  study-treatment  activities, 
also  attempts  continually  to  set  up  a 
program  of  education  which  fits  the 
needs  of  all  children  through  an  ex¬ 
tensive  and  carefully  organized  pro¬ 
gram  of  curriculum  planning  and  re¬ 
vision. 

School  Shapes  Community 

The  school  also  takes  a  more  vig¬ 
orous  part  in  combating  and  shaping 
forces  in  the  community  which  affect 
juvenile  and  adult  behavior.  The 
school  utilizes  lay  persons  extensively 
in  all  phases  of  its  curriculum  planning 
and  revision  program.  School  per¬ 
sonnel,  on  the  other  hand,  take  a  very 
active  part  in  the  many  groups  out¬ 
side  the  school  which  are  now  work¬ 
ing  on  various  community  problems. 
The  Bureau  staff  also  investigates  con¬ 
ditions  which  surround  juveniles  at 
work  and  at  play  and  takes  prompt 
action  to  remedy  them  if  they  tend 
to  have  an  unwholesome  influence  on 
their  behavior. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  evaluation 
of  this  school-community  approach  to 
the  problem  of  delinquency  through  a 
research  program  within  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau.  This  evaluation  involves 
a  study  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
Bureau  operates  according  to  the  plans 
which  have  been  set  up  and  an  analysis 
and  follow-up  of  the  behavior  of  ju¬ 
veniles  who  have  attended  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau. 

Of  the  total  number  of  cases,  357, 
or  47  per  cent,  were  not  referred 
back  to  the  Bureau  after  the  initial 
contacts  following  the  first  referral. 
A  follow-up  of  all  those  boys  and  girls 
who  had  had  Bureau  contact  and  were 
beyond  the  juvenile  age  (464  cases) 
at  the  time  of  the  study  revealed  only 
73  or  15.7  per  cent  who  had  been 
arrested  as  adults.  A  month-by-month 
study  of  the  number  of  juvenile  of¬ 
fenders  referred  to  the  Bureau  by  po¬ 
lice,  individuals  with  complaints,  social 
agencies,  the  school,  and  other  sources 
does  not  show  any  sharp  increase  in 
juvenile  offenses  during  the  war 
months  as  contrasted  to  the  pre-war 
vears. 


lUVENBLE  DELINQUENCY,”  says  the  author  who  made  an  intensive 
J  study  of  the  role  of  the  school  in  its  prevention  and  control  as  part  of 
a  doctorate  study,  ‘is  mer^y  another  form  of  behavior.  It  has  no  single 
cause,  but  it  does  seem  to  spring  out  of  a  frustrating  situation.”  The  attack 
which  Passaic  has  made  on  its  delinquency  problem,  with  the  school  system 
assuming  responsibility  for  its  control,  has  worked  out  very  successfully, 
declares  the  author. 
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Explain  Salary  Schedules 

{Continued  from  Page  224) 

consult  with  the  N.J.E.A.  on  its  pro¬ 
posed  legislation? 

Answer:  Yes.  On  January  28 
a  legislative  proposal  including 
a  contractual  salary  schedule 
among  many  other  phases  of  sal¬ 
ary  problems  was  presented  to 
the  Steering  Committee  of  the 
N.J.E.A.’s  Legislative  Committee 
by  the  Legislative  Conference  of 
New  Jersey  Teachers.  The  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee  suggested  then 
that  the  proposal  contained  too 
many  involvements  to  make  leg¬ 
islative  consideration  possible.  It 
was  the  understanding  of  the 
Steering  Committee  that  the  pro- 
'  posal  would  be  revised  and  that 
it  would  then  be  introduced  into 
the  Legislature.  Up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  no  revision  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  has  been  receiv¬ 
ed  in  the  State  Association  office, 
and  no  bill  containing  a  district 
contractual  salary  schedule  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  Therefore  no  further  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  proposed  legislation 
has  been  taken. 

Question:  Does  the  N.J.E.A.  favor 
salary  schedules? 

Answer:  The  N.J.E.A.  favors  any 
legislation  which  will  benefit  teachers 
in  general  and  promote  the  welfare 
of  pupils.  At  the  present  time  its  Sal¬ 
ary  Committee  under  Dr.  Edmund  L. 
Tink  is  formulating  a  state  salary 
schedule  plan,  which  will  provide  for 
a  minimum  salary  plus  a  specified 
number  of  increments  until  a  specified 
maximum  is  reached.  This  plan  will 
help  the  80  per  cent  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey’s  districts  which  at  present 
have  no  salary  schedules.  A  min¬ 
imum  state  salary  schedule,  es¬ 
tablished  by  statute,  will  not 
affect  better  salary  schedules  al¬ 
ready  established  in  local  dis¬ 
tricts. 


Question:  When  will  the  N.J.E.A.  = 
introduce  its  State  salarv  schedule  S 
bill?  J 

Answer:  The  N.J.E.A.  is  now  initi-  ^ 

ating  the  most  important  project  in  ^ 

its  history — its  campaign  for  increased  ^ 
state  aid  to  establish  a  minimum  foun-  ^ 
dation  program  of  education  for  all  = 
New  Jersey  youth.  When  this  objec-  s 
tive  is  obtained,  the  opportune  time  = 
will  be  present  for  the  introduction  s 
of  a  state  salary  schedule  bill,  because  ^ 
the  districts  with  low  taxable  wealth  ^ 
wiH  be  receiving  greater  relief  through  S 
state  equalization  funds  and  will  be  s 
able  to  meet  the  financial  requirements 
of  a  State  salary  increment  plan. 


-€(Ac(l  (fou 


Wuinmertime  in  peace  years  always 
'  brought  many  teachers  to  the  vacation  wonder¬ 
lands  of  Glacier  National  Park  in  Montana, 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

• 

You  found  in  Glacier  Park  the  enjoyment,  rec¬ 
reation  and  rest  earned  by  an  arduous  school 
year.  And,  Great  Northern  Railway  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  being  your  host  to  and  from  ”the 
Land  of  Shining  Mountains.” 

This  summer  you’ll  be  too  busy  with  wartime 
activities  in  your  home  community  to  take  a  long, 
though  deserved,  holiday  trip.  And,  besides,  vaca¬ 
tion  hotels  and  chalets  in  Glacier  Park  will  not 
be  open. 

• 

We’ll  miss  you  again  this  year — but  we  do 
look  forward  to  peacetime,  when  you  can  revel 
and  relax  in  the  scenic  splendors  of  the  West. 
Great  Northern  hopes  your  post-war  plans  will 
include  vacation  adventures  in  Glacier  National 
Park  and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
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IN  ANALYZING  the  problem  of  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  teachers,  I  have  found  that 
because  of  the  many  factors  involved, 
both  internal,  as  far  as  the  teacher's 
health  at  a  particular  time  is  con¬ 
cerned.  and  external,  where  the  con¬ 
ditions  at  work  and  in  the  home  are 
contributing  factors,  the  question  of 
happiness  should  make  an  interesting 
study  for  the  psychologist. 


All  teachers  agree  that  a  living 
wage  is  the  greatest  contributing  fac¬ 
tor  toward  happiness.  How  can  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  receiving  a  salary  of  $500 
per  annum,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
of  the  states  in  the  United  States,  be 
expected  to  maintain  a  happy  state 
of  mind,  and  do  the  fine  work  which  is 
expected  of  them?  When  there  are 
great  differences  in  salaries  in  neigh¬ 
boring  communities  and  towns  where 
the  standards  of  living  are  practically 
the  same,  a  base  rate  of  pay  or  stand¬ 
ard  of  wage  should  be  used.  Where 
there  are  great  differences  in  base 
rates,  not  only  in  neighboring  towns 
but  sometimes  in  the  same  school,  such 
a  situation  is  an  unhealthy  one  and 
should  be  corrected.  Many  are  the 
instances  where  a  school  board  hires 
a  teacher  of  no  experience  at  a  sal¬ 
ary  equal  to  that  of  one  of  several 
years’  experience.  Such  a  practice 
doesn’t  contribute  to  happiness. 

Sometimes  boards  of  education  fa¬ 
vor  giving  teachers  raises  which  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  salary  thereafter,  and 
the  town’s  newspaper  comes  out  with 
an  editorial  suggesting  that  a  bonus 
be  given  instead.  Usually  bonuses 


By  RAYMOND  J.  ME J DAK 
Perth  Amboy  High  School 

are  favorably  listened  to  by  teachers 
who  have  reached  their  maximum  sal¬ 
aries.  But  how  do  the  lower-bracket 
teachers  feel  about  such  a  suggestion? 

The  superintendent,  if  he  is  awake 
to  the  personnel  problems  of  the 


teaching  staff,  will  feel  the  pulse,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  efficient  and  con¬ 
scientious  teachers  in  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.  If  he  has  the  teachers’  inter¬ 
ests  at  heart,  he  can  and  usually  does 
act  as  an  adviser  or  mediator  between 
the  teachers  and  the  board  of  education. 

It  is  a  source  of  gratification  for 
teachers  to  read  editorials  of  praise 
concerning  their  contributions  toward 
the  winning  of  the  war.  They  feel 
their  efforts  in  rationing,  in  registration, 
in  civilian  defense  work,  and  in  com¬ 
munity  welfare  projects  are  deserving 
of  commendation.  Middlesex  County 
teachers,  for  example,  appreciated  the 
publicly  -  made  acknowledgment  of 
Judge  Kaltheisen  when  he  commended 
the  teachers  for  their  participation  in 
a  joint  Democratic  Discussions  meet¬ 
ing  concerning  juvenile  delinquency. 

“The  teachers,”  he  declared,  “are 
demonstrating  the  powerful  force  for 
good  that  can  be  released  through  this 
exercise  of  free  speech.” 

Doing  a  difficult  teaching  job  with 
a  happy  frame  of  mind  from  the  very 
start  invariably  brings  the  results  to 
a  happy  conclusion. 


A  principal  could  start  his  teachers 
happily  off  by  greeting  them  each 
day  with  a  cheery  “Good  morning!” 
As  small  a  trifle  as  that  may  seem,  it 
does  contribute  to  a  happy  start  of 
the  teaching  day. 

Large  and  comfortable  rest  rooms 
for  both  men  and  women  teachers 
should  be  available  in  a  school.  Fre¬ 
quently  some  schools  have  rest  rooms 
that  are  too  small  for  the  size  of  the 
teaching  staff.  The  result  is  that  groups  ’ 
of  men  teachers  meet  in  the  basement 
or  boiler  room  of  the  school.  Since 
many  private  industries  and  insurance 
companies  have  furnished  recreational 
rooms  for  their  employees,  it  seems 
that  boards  of  education  should  be¬ 
gin  to  take  the  welfare  and  health  of 
their  employees  into  consideration.  A 
project  of  that  sort  could  be  given 
impetus  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

Where  there  is  a  cafeteria  in  a 
school,  a  dining  room  for  teachers 
should  be  provided,  separated  from 
that  used  by  students  and  removed 
from  the  natural  noise  and  confusion 
of  the  students’  cafeteria.  A  period 
and  place  for  quiet,  restful  eating  will 
do  much  for  the  mental  health  of 
teachers. 

In  these  critical  times  where  the 
shortage  of  substitute  teachers  is  felt, 
the  duties  of  the  regular  teachers  in 
the  absences  of  other  teachers  in  the 
school  have  been  increased  many-fold. 
Extra  teaching  classes  and  work  are 
assigned  to  them  from  time  to  time. 
Teachers  willingly  bear  extra  loads  if 
they  feel  that  all  bear  their  proportion¬ 
ate  shares.  Heads  of  departments  and 
administrators  should  never  give  cause 
for  teachers  to  believe  that  the  entire 
burden  is  shifted  upon  them. 

Because  of  the  continuous  schedule, 
there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  any 
social  life  for  teachers  in  the  course 
of  a  day.  A  monthly  tea  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  them  together  is  rec¬ 
ommended.  It  should  be  an  informal 
gathering  where  singing  might  be  en¬ 
joyed  and  shop-talk  would  be  taboo. 
The  cost  of  running  such  teas  is  very 
small;  the  enjoyment  and  happiness 
that  would  be  derived  from  them  would 
be  a  tonic. 

The  teacher  is  the  cornerstone  of 
every  school  system.  The  face  of  a 
school  can  reflect  the  frown  of  an  un¬ 
happy  teacher  or  the  smile  and  cheery 
competence  of  a  happy  teacher. 


Lambert  Photo 

Large,  comfortable  recreation  rooms  should  be  available  in  every  school. 
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/4U  ‘p€ifUiU  S^iauld  Sif  Void  o^  Sitmmeft  *D€iHfefU 


This  play,  abridged  from  its 
original  form,  was  presented  at 
Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey 
City,  by  Edward  Epstein.  It  at¬ 
tempts  to  give,  just  before  the 
summer  vacation,  a  brief  preview 
of  summer  dangers.  All  schools, 
says  Miss  Martha  Lahey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.  J.  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  should  con¬ 
sider  presenting  material  of  this 
type  before  the  closing  of  schools. 


Announcer:  We  are  very  happy 
to  welcome  you  to  Camp  Douglas.  In 
addition  to  our  splendid  equipment, 
we  have  what  we  believe  to  be  a  well- 
trained  staff  of  counselors.  It  is  their 
duty  to  help  each  of  you  improve  in 
all  the  camp  activities  and  to  advise 
you  on  how  to  get  along  with  your  fel¬ 
low  campers.  One  important  factor 
in  getting  the  most  out  of  camp  de¬ 
pends,  however,  on  you.  I  refer  to  the 
matter  of  keeping  well.  Our  efficient 
staff  of  cooks  will  see  that  you  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  tasty,  nourishing  food, 
and  our  camp  schedule  provides  for 
plenty  of  sleep.  It  is  up  to  you  to  do 
your  part. 

And  now,  I  want  you  to  meet  some 
of  our  counselors.  Ray  Williams  is 
our  swimming  counselor.  He  will  give 
you  some  sound  advice  at  this  time. 

Ray:  Swimming  activities  will 
probably  occupy  a  good  part  of  your 
time  this  summer.  During  most  of 
this  time,  the  counselors  will  tell  you 
important  things  to  do. 

But.  now',  I  am  going  to  give  you 
five  DO  NOTS  that  I  want  you  to 
remember : 


1.  Do  not  swim  alone. 

2.  Do  not  swim  immediately  after 
eating. 

3.  Do  not  dive  into  shallow  water. 

4.  Do  not  go  on  a  long  swim  with¬ 
out  a  boat. 


Do  not  go  in  a  canoe  until  you 
know  how  to  handle  it. 


1.  Wear  high  topped  shoes  as  a 
protection  against  snake  bites. 
Wear  comfortable  socks  as  an 
aid  in  preventing  blisters  and 
infections. 

2.  Be  able  to  recognize  poison  ivy. 
Be  on  the  alert  to  avoid  it. 

3.  Drink  water  only  from  your 
canteen,  not  from  a  brook  or 
stream.  The  water  may  be  pol¬ 
luted. 


Announcer:  The  next  scene  will 
show  you  what  happened  last  year 
to  one  of  the  new  campers  who  was 
too  anxious  to  get  tanned  quickly. 

Ray  Williams,  the  swimming  coun¬ 
selor,  and  Bill  Soper,  a  new  camper, 
are  conversing. 

Bill:  “1  ’m  going  down  to  the  lake 
to  stretch  out  on  the  raft  and  get  a 
good  healthv  tan.” 

Counselor:  “It’s  too  early  in  the 
season  for  a  long  sunbath.  I’d  take 
it  easy  for  a  while.” 

Bill:  “1  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
sunburn.  I  always  get  brown.” 

Counselor:  “0.  K.  You  know  what 
you’re  doing.” 


(The  counselor  leaves  the  stage  as 
Bill  climbs  on  a  table  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  raft.  He  stretches,  looks 
around,  and  lies  down  on  the  raft.) 

Bill:  “Oh,  Boy!  this  feels  swell. 
Guess  I’ll  stay  here  all  afternoon.” 

In  the  rear  of  the  stage  a  large  sun 
is  raised  slowly.  The  sun  is  bright  red 
with  wide,  laughing  mouth,  and 
twinkling  eyes.  The  sun  is  on  the  end 
of  a  long  stick. 

The  Sun:  “Ah!  Ha!  Another  vic¬ 
tim.  Such  a  nice  juicy  skin  to  bum. 
He  doesn’t  seem  to  remember  me  since 
last  year.  Wait  until  he  feels  me  to¬ 
morrow.  If  he  weren’t  so  greedy,  and 
took  me  in  small  doses,  1  would  be 
good  for  him ;  but  no,  he  wants  a  quick 
tan.  Ah!  Youth!  It  has  not  patience.” 

Announcer:  Now  we  see  Bill  in 
the  infirmary  on  the  next  day. 

Bill:  “Say,  Doc,  how  long  did  you 
say  I  would  be  laid  up?” 

Doctor:  “You  will  have  to  stay  in 
bed  for  at  least  three  days.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  stay  out  of  the  sun  for 
another  week.” 

Bill:  “Gosh!  everything  happens  to 
me.  Why  didn’t  I  listen  to  Ray  yes¬ 
terday?” 

Announcer :  Before  we  leave,  how 
about  some  entertainment  by  a  few 
of  last  year’s  campers? 

(Several  numbers  are  performed.) 


OUR  DEVELOPING  CIVILIZATION 


A  series  of  social  studies 
textbooks  based  on  history, 
tvith  emphasis  on  its  social, 
economic  and  geographical 
aspects. 


I  am  going  to  ask  two  of  our  for¬ 
mer  campers  to  demonstrate  the  Prone 
Pressure  Method  of  Artificial  Respira¬ 
tion  which  is  used  in  swimming,  elec¬ 
tric,  and  gas  accidents.  (He  describes 
demonstration  as  it  proceeds.) 

Announcer:  And  now,  Tom 
O’Brien,  the  hiking  and  nature  coun¬ 
selor,  has  some  advice  he  wants  to 
give  you. 

Tom:  In  preparing  for  long  hikes. 
I  would  like  you  to  bear  in  mind  the 
following  precautions: 


OUR  COUNTRY  —  Beeby,  Hanna,  McClure.  The  story  of  America  for  begin- 
ning  history  classes.  (Grades  4  or  5) 

A  WORLD  BACKGROUND  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  —  McC/ure,  Scheck, 
Wright.  The  story  of  civilization  from  the  beginning  to  about  1500.  (Grades 

5  or  6) 

THE  BACKGROUND  OF  MODERN  NATIONS  —  AfcCIure,  Scheck,  Wright. 
The  history  of  present-day  countries  from  about  1500  to  World  War  II.  (Grades 

6  or  7) 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA— McC/ure  and  Yarbrough.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country  to  1943.  (Grades  7  or  8) 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  CITIZENSHIP  —  B/ough  and  McClure.  A  civics  em- 
phasizing  the  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well  as  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  American  citizenship.  (Grades  7  or  8) 


★  Give  your  pupils  a  better  understanding  of  today's 
events  with  OUR  DEVELOPlJiG  CIVILIZATION. 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 
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By  Effa  E,  Preston 

Mar.  16th.  What  with  marking  pa- 
V  '^Wk  pers  (and  discovering  without  surprise 
how  little  my  violent  efforts  have 
1  availed),  putting  on  an  assembly  pro- 

gram,  pasting  scrapbooks  for  the  hos- 
pital,  collecting  newspapers,  and  at  the 
1  same  time  trying  to  sneak  in  a  little 

I  ^1  /  I  »  reading  and  spelling,  I’m  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  weekend  and  a  nervous  breakdown. 

Mar.  29th.  The  way  some  people  strain  at  a  comma 
and  swallow  a  curriculum  is  amazing.  Miss  Miller  is 
going  about  wailing  because  they  left  newts  out  of  the 
science  manual! 

Apr,  12th.  Everything  went  wrong  today.  Lost  a 
new  fountain  pen,  snagged  a  new'  pair  of  stockings  on  an 
old  chair,  class  failed  utterly  on  a  reading  test,  got  a  bill 
I  thought  I’d  paid  months  ago — also  a  letter  from  Ron¬ 
ald’s  mother  who  simply  can’t  see  why  he  gets  such  poor 
marks  on  his  report  card — “He  got  along  so  well  in 
fourth  grade  where  his  teacher  was  so  understanding.” 
Am  I  a  square  frog  in  a  round  puddle?  If  so.  I  deserve 
credit  for  getting  away  with  it  so  long. 

Apr.  25th.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  teaching  hasn’t 
attained  the  dignity  of  a  recognized  profession  (or  do 
you  think  it  has?)  is  lack  of  cooperation  among  teachers, 
inspired  (there’s  that  word  again)  by  what  in  less  high- 
minded  people  would  be  termed  jealousy.  ^Tiat  we  ap¬ 
parently  ne^  is  a  frank  and  fraternal  exchange  of  con¬ 
structive  criticism.  When  you've  finished  with  our  mote, 
we’ll  attend  to  your  beam — and  how! 

May  2nd.  On  the  other  hand  some  parents  are  unap¬ 
preciative.  Miss  Blaine,  a  first-grade  teacher  who  is 
admitted  to  be  just  about  the  smoothest  job  ever  turned 
out  by  a  Normal  College,  was  deeply  hurt  yesterday.  Mrs. 
Cole,  the  mother  of  her  best  pupil,  said  to  her,  “Myra’s 
been  in  first  grade  ever  since  February  and  she  hasn’t 
learned  a  thing.  Every  night  when  she  comes  home  1 
ask,  ‘What  did  you  do  in  school  today,  dear?’  and  she 
always  says,  ‘We  shared  experiences  and  then  we  got 
out  our  crayons  and  colored.’  Miss  Blaine,  1  think  Myra’s 
shared  enough  experiences.  How  about  her  sharing  a  few 
reading  lessons?”  Miss  Blaine  tried  to  explain  how  essen¬ 
tial  all  this  pre-reading  preparation  is,  but  she  thinks 
Mrs.  Cole  has  a  closed  mind. 

May  5th.  Much  excitement  in  Hoostown  about  the 
proposed  law  to  set  an  early  and  arbitrary  date  at  which 
teachers  must  retire.  Reasons  given  by  one  Board  are: 
An  older  staff  tends  to  mean  greater  resistance  to  changes, 
less  inclination  to  undertake  progressive  experimentation, 
and  more  reliance  upon  traditional  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedure.  Miss  Trent  says  they  forgot  to  include  the  main 
reason — a  large  proportion  of  an  older  staff  are  at  the 
top  of  the  salary  schedule.  She  says  any  teacher  worthy 
the  name  who  has  managed  to  live  throu^  forty  years 
in  any  school  room  must  have  a  sense  of  humor,  which 
will  show  her  the  folly  of  resistance  to  change;  the 
futility  of  relying  upon  traditional  policies — she’s  seen 
most  of  ’em  fail — and  the  fun  of  progressive  experimen¬ 
tation,  particularly  when  she  knows  all  the  time  how 
foolish  most  of  it  is. 


Activity  Program:  An  educational  program  of  several 
acts  and  scenes. 

▲  A  A 

Attention:  What  children  cry  for  and  teachers  shout 
about. 

AAA 

Drill:  A  remedy  of  an  educational  ill. 

AAA 

Lecture  Method:  A  transition  where  the  notes  of  the 
teacher  go  to  the  notes  of  the  student  without 
passing  through  the  mind  of  either. 

AAA 

Memory:  A  mental  development  in  old  age. 

AAA 

Monthly  Report:  Ending  one’s  work  with  a  bang. 

AAA 

Personality:  Qualities  of  body,  mind,  and  character 
which  a  teacher  readily  admits  she  has  and  is 
developing  in  pupils. 

AAA 

Skipping:  Knowing  the  ropes  of  getting  through  school 
rapidlv. 

AAA 

Supervisor:  An  educational  overseer  who  has  risen  in 
the  ranks  through  the  keen  vision  of  subordi¬ 
nates’  errors. 

AAA 

Tool  Subjects:  Agriculture  and  industrial  arts. 


Ws\ 

m 


—  says 


Reddy  Kilowatt 


Have  Mazda  light  bulbs  of  the  right  wattage 
'  for  the  lamps  in  which  they  are  used.  See  that 
there  are  no  shadows  or  glare  to  interfere 
with  your  work.  You  can't  do  justice  to  any 
joh  if  your  eyes  are  tired  and  strained. 

PVBLIC(^SERVICE 

_ A-9gf 

Byy  Unitad  States  War  Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps 
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Should  We  Work  for  Degrees? 

^  ^etnaKcU  (^a0tti4tuau^  Studtf 

by  Grace  Ltncrence 
Linden  Junior  High  School 


The  answer  is  “Yes”  —  most  em¬ 
phatically  ! 

Sometimes  a  teacher’s  viewpoint  is: 
“I’m  not  going  to  work  for  a  degree. 
Tm  just  as  good  a  teacher  as  Miss 
Brown  even  though  she  does  have  her 
master’s  degree,”  or,  “Look  at  that 
girl  back  home;  she’s  a  Ph.  D  and  a 
total  failure.” 

This  is  superficial  rationalization 
that  indicates  a  failure  to  analyze  the 
situation.  It’s  not  the  Ph.  D  that  made 
the  girl  the  failure,  nor  the  lack  of 
the  master’s  degree  that  made  Miss 
Smith  a  better  teacher  than  Miss 
Brown.  To  maintain  that  degrees  are 
valueless  is  just  as  ridiculous  as  to 
say,  “Marriage  as  an  institution  is  a 
failure;  my  uncle’s  marriage  lasted 
only  three  months!” 

Study  Is  Kin  to  Family  Skeleton 
Some  teachers  seem  ashamed  vol¬ 
untarily  to  take  a  course  to  improve 
their  teaching,  or  to  buy  a  book  on 
methods.  Any  attempt  at  educational 
improvement  is  closeted  with  the  fam¬ 
ily  skeleton.  Yet  boards  of  education 
still  select  teachers  on  the  basis  of 
good  methods,  knowledge  of  subject 
matter,  and  general  culture. 

The  methods  in  a  teacher’s  reper¬ 
toire  in  1930  are  not  necessarily  good 
methods  in  1940 — nor  is  the  subject 
matter  identical,  nor  do  factors  in  the 
environment  conducive  to  general  cul¬ 
ture  remain  static. 

Progressive  boards  of  education  feel 
that  advanced  study  by  teachers  is  of 
sufficient  value  to  be  the  basis  of  in¬ 
crements.  Frequently  no  salary  in¬ 
crease  is  given  unless  advanced  courses 
are  taken.  A  teacher  shows  common 
sense  when  she  registers  for  a  degree 
and  kills  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
Other  things  being  equal,  when  two 
persons  apply  for  a  job.  the  teacher 
with  the  higher  degree  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Required  Courses  Have  V’alue 
There  are  required  and  elective 
courses  for  a  degree.  Both  improve 
teaching.  I  have  heard  teachers  sav. 


’i  don't  want  to  take  courses  the  uni¬ 
versity  says  I  must  take;  I  want  to 
take  courses  I  think  will  best  help  me.” 
There  are  two  answers  to  that  state¬ 
ment.  The  required  courses  are  so 
basic  to  general  culture  that  every 
teacher  whether  degree  seeking  or  not 
should  take  them.  In  addition,  these 
courses  sometimes  open  up  interests 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  individual 
changes  his  field  to  one  that  gives  him 
much  richer  satisfactions.  A  basic 
course  for  the  Ph.  D  at  one  university 
is  concerned  with  “Contemporary 
Problems  and  Trends.”  At  each  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  entire  year  outstanding 
national  and  European  personalities 
speak  in  their  field.  The  speakers  in¬ 
clude  a  former  occupant  of  the  chair 
of  pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Mu¬ 
nich,  a  member  of  the  N.A.M.,  a  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Association  of 
Public  Health  and  Welfare,  an  au¬ 
thority  on  lynching  in  the  South,  a 
Polish  statesman  who  is  a  member  of 
a  committee  already  active  in  planning 
a  post-war  federation  in  southeastern 
Europe,  the  head  of  the  Sloane  Foun¬ 
dation,  the  dean  of  the  N.Y.U.  School 
of  Education — with  a  range  of  subjects 
from  diet  and  health  to  politics  and 
religion.  If  such  a  regime  is  foreign 
to  a  teacher’s  interests,  then  she 
shouldn’t  be  teaching.  In  fact,  she 
should  fold  up  her  tent  and  start  dig¬ 
ging  her  own  four  by  six. 

Tenure  Should  Beget  Study 

The  electives  give  the  candidate  a 
wide  range  of  choice  in  selecting 
courses  of  immediate  help  in  her 
teaching. 

In  the  teaching  profession  will  prob¬ 
ably  always  be  the  individual  without 
ambition  who,  once  she  secures  ten¬ 
ure,  lets  the  merry-go-round  take  her 
for  an  aimless  ride.  She  may  be  a 
good  teacher  and  she  may  not.  But 
one  thing  is  certain — she  would  be  a 
better  teacher  if  she  followed  a  well- 
planned  program  of  self-improvement 
including  extension  courses  at  nearby 
institutions. 


To  maintain  that  guided  study  is  valueless  is  just  as  ridiculous 
as  to  say  ‘‘Marriage  as  an  institution  is  a  failure;  my  uncles  mar- 
riage  lasted  only  three  months”  says  the  author  of  this  article. 


comes  again  to 


PENNSYLVANIA! 


As  many  people 
learned  last  year. . . 
a  few  hours  spent 
hiking  through  an  orchard  in 
the  Spring  reveals  more  beauty 
than  a  day  of  pre-war  driving. 


It’s  not  how  far  you  go. . .  but 
how  much  you  see  that  makes 
a  Spring  day  memorable.  Here 
in  Pennsylvania  you  will  find 
many  miles  of  blossoming  or¬ 
chards  . . .  hillsides  and  valleys 
carpeted  with  flowers... all 
within  easy  walking  distance 
of  the  spot  you  select  for  a 
Spring  sojourn. 


Plan  that  visit  now... while 
Spring  makes  Pennsylvania  a 
scenic  delight  I 


PEMSYIVANIA 

StSz/k  cjfT^  /Vaium 

KCmONB  OF  NXTMNIAL  DEFBfSB 


Psaasykraaio  DapartaMat  af  Caauaarca 


MAY,  1944 
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Mwu$olinV»  picture  hag  left  a 
clean  square  framed  in  dust 


A  Teacher -Soldier 

VISITS  the  Italians 

From  wood,  stone,  and  paper  the  emblems  of  a  twenty- 
one  year  reign  have  disappeared.  Fasciset  ideology  dies. 


By 

CPL.  FREDERICK  W. 
CHRISTIANSEN 
Formerly  of  Orange 

IT  HAS  BEEN  a  heartening  experience 
to  find  that  the  most  outward  signs 
of  Fascism  have  vanished  in  southern 
Italy,  and  that  Fascist  indoctrination 
has  been  far  less  effective  than  we 
had  supposed. 

On  a  visit  to  a  little  school  high 
in  an  Apennine  village  I  noticed  the 
pictures  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  and 
Queen  Elena  on  the  wall  with  a  cruci¬ 
fix  between  them.  Only  a  clean  square 
framed  in  dust  remained  of  Musso¬ 
lini’s  picture.  The  year  of  Fascism  and 
the  fasces  have  been  removed  from 
all  public  buildings.  Paintings,  etch¬ 
ings.  and  silhouettes  portraying  Italian 
soldiers  giving  the  Fascist  salute  have 
been  defaced.  Textbooks  have  been 
expurgated  and  totalitarian  teachings 
deleted.  “Vive  Rex,  Vive  Duce”  signs 
in  large  white  letters  on  houses,  barns, 
and  walls  have  lost  their  “Vive  Duce”. 
From  wood,  stone,  and  paper  the  em¬ 
blems  of  a  twenty-one  year  reign  have 
disappeared.  Little  of  the  Fascist 
ideology  remains.  What  remains  is  an 
indirect  result  of  the  negative  and 
cancerous  leadership  of  the  Fascisti — 
ignorance,  warped  concepts,  and  a 
people  long  deprived  of  any  voice  in 
their  own  or  their  nation’s  affairs. 

Duce  Commands — People  Suffer 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  talk 
with  many  Italians  from  all  walks  of 
life  in  modern  Italy — from  the  wealthy 
Fascist  to  the  agrarian,  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  student  to  the  barefoot  rural 
youngster  who  was  exposed  to  little 
education.  All  tell  the  same  story  with 
few  exceptions,  and  the  Fascists  them¬ 
selves  are  the  variations.  These  conver¬ 
sations  have  led  me  to  one  basic  con¬ 
clusion:  The  people  of  southern  Italy 
have  repudiated  and  rejected  Fascism. 
One  girl’s  statement  is  interesting: 
“Mussolini  commands,  the  King  obeys, 
and  the  people  suffer.” 

The  natives  have  an  active  and  po¬ 
tent  hatred  toward  Mussolini.  One 
woman,  whose  son  was  killed  by  an 
Allied  vehicle,  tearfully  complained. 


“If  it  had  not  been  for  Mussolini  and 
his  war,  my  son  would  still  be  here.” 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  people  of 
southern  Italy  are  still  of  the  same 
undisciplined  temperament.  They  are 
spontaneous  and  noisy.  They  swarm 
about  our  bivouac  areas.  The  children 
regard  us  as  harbingers  of  candy  fes¬ 
tivals  and  good  times,  while  the  adults 
look  at  their  children  and  constantly 
ask,  “When  are  they  bringing  in  the 
food?” 

Atlantic  Charter  Is  Unknown 

The  Italians  have  a  real  capacity 
for  being  loyal.  Many  people  sense 
the  weakness  and  opportunism  of  Vic¬ 
tor  Emmanuel.  They  have  unpleasant 
memories  of  Badoglio  whom  many 
regard  as  a  reactionary  and  pro- 
Fascist.  The  fine  spirit  of  Italy  still 
exists,  but  confusing  issues  environ 
the  Italian  people.  They  are,  however, 
redirecting  their  loyalty — not  to  the 
United  Nations,  but  to  the  United 
States.  The  Italians  look  to  America. 
They  know  little  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  None  of  a  hundred  individuals 
to  whom  I  talked  knew  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  and  until  the  coming  of  the 
Allies  the  “V”  for  Victory  sign  was 
unknown. 

Fascism  and  the  House  of  Savoy 
have  prevented  the  mass  of  Italian 
people  from  realizing  and  developing 
their  political  powers.  They  have  been 
made  to  regard  the  King  as  a  father, 
and  they  have  remained  children  in 
a  political  sense.  The  psychological 
space  between  the  people  and  their 
government  has  been  very  great. 

The  current  policy  followed  by  the 
United  Nations  and  voiced  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  appears  to  be  the 
soundest  approach  to  the  internal  af¬ 
fairs  of  Italy.  A  democracy  ourselves, 
it  is  best  that  we  grant  these  people 
democratic  treatment  by  permitting 
them  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 


Their  Perspective  Is  Important 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  experience 
to  walk  along  many  country  lanes 
and  mountain  trails  and  to  see  the 
simple  farming  families  spending  their 
days  in  much  the  same  way  that  Ital¬ 
ians  have  for  centuries.  1  have  ad¬ 
mired  the  artistic  terraces,  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  rustic  scene,  the 
many  grape  vines,  the  olive  trees  old 
and  gnarled,  and  the  stone  farm  houses 
with  their  ancient  wells.  What  more 
could  man  desire?  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  the  perspective  of  the  Italians 
who  find  the  simple  elements  of  life 
the  best  and  most  satisfying.  In  the 
problem  of  reconstruction  it  is  their 
perspective,  not  ours,  which  is  of  prime 
importance. 

The  solemn  duty  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  will  be  the  task  of  providing  an 
over-all  system  of  security  which  will 
enable  a  country  like  Italy  to  work 
out  her  own  development.  The  United 
Nations  and  the  masses  of  Italian  peo¬ 
ple  in  reality  have  common  enemies- - 
the  Fascists,  the  Nazis,  and  the  anti¬ 
democrats. 

Italy  Expects  Us  to  Lead 

Italy  looks  to  us.  It  expects  our 
actions  and  policies  to  undergird  the 
democratic  elements  and  tendencies 
long  latent  and  suppressed  in  Italy. 
It  expects  us  to  clear  the  atmosphere 
of  much  former  friction  through  our 
leadership  in  a  cooperative  attack  on 
such  problems  as  raw  materials,  racial 
and  minority  groups,  national  bound¬ 
aries,  trade  lanes,  colonies,  monetary 
standards,  tariff  regulations,  and  com¬ 
mercial  airlines. 

Italy  expects  leadership  from  us.  It 
believes  that  because  we  have  in  our 
population  so  many  people  of  diverse 
national  backgrounds,  we  shall  best 
be  able  to  suggest  practical,  just,  and 
equitable  solutions  of  international 
problems. 


THIS  ARTICLE  serves  to  provoke  discussion  and  causes  readers  to 
I  think  along  the  lines  of  world  cooperation,  it  will  have  served  its  pur¬ 
pose”,  WTites  the  author,  now  a  corporal  in  the  United  States  Army  in  Italy, 
but  formerly  a  teacher  in  South  Orange  and  Orange,  and  a  candidate  for  the 
PtiJ).  degree  at  New  York  University.  Keenly  he  observes,  with  ail  the 
instincts  of  a  schoolman,  that  the  results  of  the  Fascistic  indoctrination, 
driven  into  a  people  by  coordinated  agencies,  are  not  so  deep-bedded  as  once 
we  assumed. 
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An  outstanding  solution  of  the  language  teaching 
problems  in  English  in  grades  three  through  twelve — 

STEPS  TO  GOOD  ENGLISH 

By  Shattuck,  Cauley,  Ahles,  and  Lawlor 

There  is  one  book  for  each  of  the  grades  three  through  eight,  one  for 
the  first  two  years  of  high  school,  and  one  for  the  last  two  years. 

This  Complete  Language  Arts  Program  includes  a  new  and  varied  approach  for  each  year  with  a 
complete  review  of  the  work  previously  covered. 


Subject  Matter  Included 


Reading  for  pleasure  and  information 
Study  habits 
Library  work 

Using  the  card  catalogue 
Using  reference  books 
Using  the  dictionary' 

Conversation 

Telling  stories 

Giving  directions 

Class  discussions  and  reports 

Dramatizations 

Club  work 

Elimination  of  common  errors 


Telephoning 

Writing  sentences  and  paragraphs 

Writing  letters 

Making  announcements 

Giving  descriptions 

Vocabulary  building 

Good  usage 

Functional  grammar 

Creative  writing 

Magazines  and  newspapers 

Book  reviews 

Radio  and  motion  pictures 
Spelling 


Step  by  Step  Development 

This  complete  program  in  the  language  arts  is  presented  step  by  step  with  stimulating  teaching  sug¬ 
gestions,  abundant  examples,  and  full  provisions  for  practice.  This  three-fold  attack  provides  all  that  is 
needed  to  build  correct  habits  in  reading,  writing,  and  speaking. 

Empha8i8  Upon  Fundamentals 

Students  must  master  the  fundamentals  of  our  language  if  they  are  to  read,  speak,  and  write  cor¬ 
rectly.  This  ability  counts  more  than  almost  any  other  single  factor  in  success  in  later  life.  The  constant 
drill  on  good  usage,  clear  speaking,  and  the  emphasis  on  functional  grammar  in  a  practical  way,  devel¬ 
ops  in  the  student  a  confidence  and  a  personality  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have. 

Spelling 

In  addition,  each  book  of  the  STEPS  TO  GOOD  ENGLISH  SERIES  contains  a  full  year’s  work  in 
spelling.  The  words  were  selected  from  the  best  recognized  scientific  investigations  regarding  the  spelling 
vocabulary  for  elementary  and  high  school  grades.  Each  book  is  well  supplied  with  teaching  and  learning 
aids  in  spelling.  Classes  which  use  the  STEPS  TO  GOOD  ENGLISH  books  do  not  need  separate  spelling 
texts. 


Over  5,.500  schools  or  school  systems 
have  adopted  the  STEPS  TO  GOOD 
ENGLISH  SERIES  in  whole  or  in  part. 


IROQUOIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC 


NEW  YORK 


Home  Office:  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO  ATLANTA 


DALLAS 


Uncle  Sam  Withdraws 
Support  of  School  Milk 
And  Hot  Lunch  Program 

The  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment’s  school  milk  and  hot 
lunch  program,  which  has 
provided  scores  of  thousands 
of  New  Jersey  children  with 
nutritious,  scientifically  bal¬ 
anced  meals,  has  been 
doomed  by  Congress. 

Joseph  F.  Flynn,  area  su- 
per\isor  for  the  War  Food 
Administration,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  federal  ap¬ 
propriation  to  finance  the 
program  expires  with  the  end 
of  the  school  and  fiscal  year 
June  30,  and  has  not  been 
renewed. 


Vineland'Landis  Board 
Spurs  Master  Degrees 

In  a  new  teachers’  schedule 
recently  approved  by  the 
Vineland  -  Landis  Township 
Board  of  Education  appears 
the  recommendation  of  Ar- 
dtih  Donley,  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal,  that,  after  receiving  a 
master’s  degree,  teachers  no 
longer  have  to  take  addi¬ 
tional  courses  to  receive  an¬ 
nual  increments,  providing 
they  are  performing  satis¬ 
factory  service. 


Edison  Urges  Support 
For  New  Constitution 

Former  Governor  Edison 
expressed  disappointment  in 
the  draft  of  the  revised  Con¬ 
stitution  in  an  address  given 
before  the  West  Orange 
Community  Council  on 
March  20.  He  deplored  the 
speed  with  which  the  meas¬ 
ures  were  being  acted  upon, 
“without  the  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  they  deserve.” 

Nevertheless,  Edison  said 
the  revision  represents  a 
marked  improvement  over 
the  existing  Constitution  and 
urged  a  favorable  vote  when 
the  question  is  submitted  to 
the  people  next  November. 


Macdougall  Is  Officer 
In  Radio  Association 

Robert  B.  Macdougall, 
chairman  of  the  NJEA  Radio 
Committee,  and  script  editor 
of  the  “Speaking  of  Schools” 
radio  program  heard  every 
Friday  over  Station  WAAT, 
has  been  elected  Regional 
vice  president  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Education  by  Radio. 

His  duties  cover  the  New 
England  states.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


Dean  John  Milligan,  Dr.  Carlos  Davila,  former  President  of 
Chile,  and  Dr,  Ferdinand  Labastille,  participate  in  Fourth 
Annual  Conference  on  Inter-American  Relations  at  Jersey  City 
State  Teachers  College  on  April  4. 


Commission  Report  Urges  Segregated  Schools 
Be  Abolished,  Texts  Be  Examined  for  Race  Bias 


The  New  Jersey  Urban 
Colored  Population  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  a  report  before  the 
Legislature,  asks  that  no  new 
schools  be  set  up  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  on  the  basis  of  “white” 
and  “colored”  schools,  and, 
wherever  such  a  practice  ex¬ 
ists,  that  it  be  abolished. 

The  Commission,  which  has 
been  studying  the  problems 
of  Negroes  in  New  Jersey  for 
many  years,  also  proposes 
that  Negro  teachers  and  oth¬ 
er  personnel  be  afforded 
equal  occupational  opportu¬ 
nities  for  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  public 


Burlington  Is  Urged 
To  Erect  New  School 

Erection  of  a  modern  build¬ 
ing  to  replace  the  old  Captain 
James  Lawrence  School  has 
been  recommended  to  the 
Burlington  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  by  Seymour  Williams,  in¬ 
spector  of  plans  and  build¬ 
ings  for  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Mr.  Williams  had 
inspected  the  building  at  the 
request  of  the  local  P.T.A., 
after  coal  fumes  had  caused 
the  illness  of  three  pupils  and 
a  teacher. 

Williams  said  the  school, 
the  oldest  part  of  which  was 
built  88  years  ago,  is  not  fire¬ 
proof  and  does  not  provide 
suitable  facilities. 

Paper  Salvage 
Keep  Collections 
Moving 

During  Summer 


schools  and  training  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  State. 

Another  demand  of  the  Ne¬ 
gro  group  provides  for  reex¬ 
amination  of  all  text  books 
used  in  the  public  schools, 
“and  that  those  found  to  be 
promoting  fallacies,  preju¬ 
dice,  and  support  of  a  color 
caste  system  be  discarded.” 

'The  Commission  also  pro¬ 
poses  that  qualified  Negroes 
serve  on  all  grand  juries, 
that  they  be  employed  in  the 
State  police,  in  local  police 
departments,  and  in  the 
courts.  The  report  recom¬ 
mends  that  public  funds  be 
withheld  from  hospitals 
which  refuse  entrance  to  Ne¬ 
groes,  and  that  tenants  of 
housing  projects  be  selected 
without  discrimination  as  to 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin. 


Phillipsburg  Rotary 
Hears  Pupils  Conduct 
Panel  on  Constitution 

Phillipsburg  Rotary  Club 
was  benefitted  recently  by 
a  panel  discussion  on  “Con¬ 
stitutional  Revision,”  pre¬ 
sented  by  four  students  of 
Phillipsburg  High  School. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Sharp,  chairman 
of  the  Warren  County  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Discussion  Commit¬ 
tee  sponsored  by  the  NJEA, 
outlined  the  program  and  in¬ 
troduced  Zela  Haus,  head  of 
the  history  department,  who 
in  turn  introduced  the  four 
participants:  Joseph  Kinney, 
Jack  Gable,  Helen  Teel,  and 
Virginia  Nunan. 


RoscoeWest  Is  Named 
To  Safety  Commission 

The  National  Education 
Association  late  in  March  an¬ 
nounced  the  creation  of  a 
commission  on  safety  educa¬ 
tion  with  Robert  W.  Eaves 
of  North  Carolina  as  full¬ 
time  executive  secretary. 

Roscoe  L.  West,  president 
of  Trenton  State  Teachers 
College,  is  included  in  the 
membership  of  the  commis¬ 
sion,  whose  chairman  is 
Henry  H.  Hills,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Pittsburgh  public 
schools. 


Jesse  Selover  Retires, 
47  Years  in  Sayreville 

Jesse  Selover,  supervising 
principal  of  Sayreville  for  the 
past  43  years,  last  month  for¬ 
mally  requested  Milton  R. 
Davis,  district  clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  to  notify 
the  Teachers’  Pension  and 
Annuity  Fund  that  he  was 
retiring  on  June  30. 


Student  Career  Poll  Shows  U.  S.  Students  Prefer 
Working  for  Themselves,  Dependent  on  Own  Energy 


Occupations  which  offer 
freedom  of  action  and  in 
which  advancement  depends 
on  one’s  individual  capacity 
and  energy  are  the  choice 
of  the  majority  of  high  school 
students  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  a  career  survey 
by  the  Institute  of  Student 
Opinion,  representing  1,320 
high  school  newspapers. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  58  per  cent  of  the  girls 
in  the  poll  chose  independent 
occupations  in  preference  to 
working  for  someone  else. 
Among  the  boys,  26.2  per  cent 


cent  preferred  professions, 
and  12.1  per  cent  indicated 
farming  as  their  choice^ 

Girls  showed  strong  pref¬ 
erence  for  professional  ca¬ 
reers,  with  a  45  per  cent  vote 
in  this  category.  Eleven  per 
cent  said  they  wanted  to  own 
and  manage  their  own  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  2  per  cent  chose 
farming. 

“Our  young  people  are  ap¬ 
parently  determined  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  American  tradition 
of  rugged  individualism,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  R.  Robinson, 
publisher  of  Scholastic  Mag- 


chose  owning  or  managing  azine,  who  announced  the  re- 
their  own  businesses,  21.7  per  suits  of  the  survey. 
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Wayne  T.  Branom,  Carteret,  tells 
how  “This  Guidance  Program  Gets 
the  Green  Light,”  in  the  April  Nation's 
Schools. 

AAA 

How  visual  education  can  be  util¬ 
ized  in  the  kindergarten  is  described 
by  Barbara  Hanna,  Montclair,  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  Nation  s  Schools. 
Her  article  is  titled  “As  the  Kinder- 
gartner  Sees  It.” 

AAA 

“Reducing  the  Number  of  Failures 
in  the  Junior  High  School,”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Sampson  and  John  G.  Wood, 
Verona,  explains  the  methods  used  in 
an  age-old  problem.  The  article  is  in 
The  Bulletin  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  March  issue. 

AAA 

John  A.  McCarthy,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  writes 
about  “The  Next  Step  in  Job  Training” 
in  the  March  issue  of  Neiv  Jersey  Mu¬ 
nicipalities. 

AAA 

Why  not  more  youthful  freedom 
from  talk  is  the  question  asked  by 
Frank  M.  Rich,  Paterson,  in  the  March 
issue  of  Educational  Leadership.  His 
article  is  titled  “Freedom  from  Talk.” 

AAA 

Charles  /.  Glicksberg,  Newark,  dis¬ 
cusses  “Education  and  the  Life  of 
Reason”  in  the  April  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  of  Secondary  School  Princi¬ 
pals. 


Local  Associations  Elect 


Juanita  D.  Helmer,  Irvington,  is  the 
author  of  “Crafts  at  Work,”  published 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  School 
Arts  Magazine.  She  asks  that  schools 
breathe  life  into  the  American  tradi¬ 
tion  of  manual  skill. 

•  AAA 

“The  truth  is  that  industrial  arts 
education  is  not  by  its  nature  espe¬ 
cially  geared  to  intelligences  and  per¬ 
sonalities  of  low  order  and  degree,” 
says  Leon  Mones,  Newark,  in  the 
March  issue  of  The  Industrial  Arts 
Teacher  in  an  article  entitled  “Indus¬ 
trial  Arts  and  Liberal  Education.” 

AAA 

“Tuition  and  Learning,”  by  Willard 
B.  Spaulding  and  William  C.  Kvara- 
ceus,  Passaic,  questions  whether  the 
present  methods  used  in  schools  are 
in  accordance  with  the  ways  in  which 
man  learns.  The  article  is  in  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  Phi  Delta  Kappan. 


"POP  RINGS  THE  BELL” 

20  minute — 16mm.  sound  film 

Middleton  (your  town  and  mine)  was 
having  a  hard  time  getting  support  for 
its  school  system.  It  was  in  the  super¬ 
vising  principal’s  office  that  the  explosion 
took  place.  The  principal  does  a  master¬ 
ful  job  of  proving  that  business  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  level  of 
education;  that  the  higher  the  education 
the  greater  the  earning  power;  that  edu¬ 
cated  people  are  the  first  to  want  the  new 
and  better  things.  Then  “Pop,”  the  school 
custodian  for  two  generations,  takes  a 
hand— and  “Pop”  really  rings  the  bell. 

Distributed  by 

New  Jersey  Education 
Association 

Book  It  Now  FREE  OF  CHARGE  From 
MRS.  CHARLES  WARREN 
New  Jersey  State  Museum 
State  House  Annex 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


GLOUCESTER  COUNTY 

Swedesboro  Teachers’  Association 
President — Margaret  B.  Costello 

UNION  COUNTY 
Clark  Township  Teachers’  Association 
President — Marie  A.  Mannino 
Garwood  Teachers’  Association 
President — May  Crissey 
Mountainside  Teachers’  Association 
President — Mrs.  Margaret  Gold 
New  Providence  Teachers’  Association 
President — Allen  W.  Roberts 
New  Providence  Township  Teachers’ 
Association 

President — Marguerite  W oods 
Regional  High  School  Teachers’ 
Association 

President — Betty  McCarthy 
Springfield  Teachers’  Association 
President — Ruth  M.  Johnson 
Winfield  Township  Teachers’ 
Association 

President — W.  Edward  Young 


A  HELPFUL,  USEFUL  HINT  FOR  YOU 


•  Schools  teach 
character  and  so¬ 
cial  standards — 
so  important  now 
with  millions 
more  mothers  at 
work  and  fathers 
overseas,  at 
camp  and  on  night  shifts 
in  the  factories.  Certain 
standards  which  have  been 
rather  artificial,  based  purely 
on  social  prejudice  are  be¬ 
ing  outmoded  and  ques¬ 
tioned.  The  hard  and  fast 
rule  doesn’t  seem  to  apply 
any  more.  And,  if  you  as  a 
teacher  ever  feel  a  bit  per¬ 
plexed,  it’s  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at. 

War  needs  create  their 
own  acceptance,  bringing  in  new, 
basic  thinking.They  prove  helpful 
and  useful  that  which  might  even 
have  been  considered  quite  use¬ 
less  . . .  You  have  reason  to  want 
to  stop  and  think  matters  out. 
In  particular,  when  one  of  these 
new  acceptances  hits  the  old  pre¬ 
war  “it-just-isn’t-done-by-ladies- 


and-gentlemen”  attitude  toward 
chewing  Gum. 

And,  it’s  about  Gum  that  we 
believe  we  have  an  idea  for  you 
to  try  out  some  day  to  coax  along 
better  Homework.  We  say  “some 
day”  because  Chewing  Gum  is  in 
such  need  by  our  Armed 
Forces  and  in  our  War 
Plants  at  present,  there’s  a 
civilian  shortage.  You  see, 
our  fighters  and  war  work¬ 
ers  have  found  chewing 
seems  to  relieve  nervous 
tension  and  aid  their  con¬ 
centration,  also  helps  them 
do  monotonous  and  dis¬ 
tasteful  jobs  with  more  wilL 
•  •  • 

You  get  the  idea — and  have  prob^ 
ably  filed  away  for  the  future  how 
you  can  apply  these  aids  in  helping  certain 
youngsters  do  better  by  their  lessons  at  home. 
There  isn’t  enough  quality  Qum  such  as 
Wrigley’s  Spearmint  to  go  arourui  now  with 
the  Armed  Forces  and  Industry  taking  so 
much  and  we  can’t  make  more  without  les¬ 
sening  quality  which  we  will  not  do.  This  is 
not  to  increase  present  demand  for  our  prod¬ 
uct,  therefore.  But  we  hope  it  increases 
good  will  toward  it  and  that  this  may 
some  day  prove  helpful  and  useful  to  you. 


IllUSTMATIOMS  fltOM  KATl  OREfNAWAY'S  GENTEEl  FAMILY  f«R5 


MAY,  1944 
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PENSIONS 

YOU'LL  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  THIS 

.  By  John  A.  Wood,  3rd 
Secretary,  Teachers'  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 


Mr.  Wood  continues  his  comparison  of  the  functions  of 
insurance  and  pensions  as  safeguards  against  needs, 
and  explains  the  provisions  that  regulate  them. 


Most  likk  inshk\in(;k  <-onlrarts  offer 
supplemental  provisions  or  options 
which  can  be  selected  by  the  in¬ 
sured,  or  by  the  beneficiary  wrhen  a 
claim  arises,  so  that  instead  of  a  lump 
sum  being  payable,  the  claim  may  be 
settled  by  an  income  being  paid  for  a 
limited  number  of  years  whether  the 
beneficiary  survives  or  not  and,  if  de¬ 
sired,  for  the  life  of  a  named  benefi¬ 
ciary. 

Similarly,  a  pension  fund  such 
as  ours  offers  the  retirant  the 
choice  of  a  guaranteed  income  for 
life  to  the  member  beginning  at 
the  date  of  his  retirement  or  of 
a  smaller  income  so  that  some 
benefit  may  be  paid  at  his  death 
following  retirement  to  a  bene¬ 
ficiary  named  at  the  time  he  re¬ 
tires  or  to  his  estate. 

The  premiums  provided  for  in  an 
insurance  contract  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  insured.  They  cover  the  cost  of 
the  benefits  guaranteed  in  the  policy 
and  they  are  reckoned  to  cover  such 
expenses  as  commissions,  underwrit¬ 
ing,  the  collecting  of  premiums,  the 
investment  of  reserv'es  and  the  paying 
of  claims — the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  life  insurance  business.  Under  a 
joint  contributory  system  such  as  ours, 
the  premiums  are  paid  by  two  par¬ 
ties — by  the  member  and  by  the  em¬ 
ployer.  The  premiums  paid  by  the 
member  cover  approximately  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  the  benefits  at  retire¬ 
ment.  The  employer — the  State — pays 
the  cost  of  the  other  half  of  the  allow  ¬ 
ance  that  is  to  be  provided,  and  the 
employer  pays  the  full  cost  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  business  of  the  retirement 
system. 

State  Guarantees  Contracts 

The  validity  of  contracts  is  guar¬ 
anteed  in  our  State  Constitution.  This 
includes  contracts  of  insurance.  The 
equitableness  of  the  contracts  offered 
for  sale  is  assured  by  the  Slate  De¬ 
partment  of  Banking  and  Insurance, 
which  approves  each  form  of  contract 
before  the  insurance  company  is  al¬ 


lowed  to  solicit  the  business.  No  con¬ 
tract  is  issued  wrhen  a  member  joins 
our  retirement  system,  as  no  contract¬ 
ual  relationship  is  established  betwreen 
the  State,  the  members,  or  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  Legislature  has  set 
up  an  enabling  statute  which  recites 
the  contributions,  benefits,  and  oper¬ 
ating  provisions  of  our  law.  When  a 
member  joins  the  fund  he  is  issued  a 
certificate  of  enrollment  in  the  system. 

Equity  Is  Protected 

Another  important  part  of  every  in¬ 
surance  contract  and  an  important 
part  of  the  benefits  of  the  retirement 
system  is  what  may  be  called  non¬ 
forfeiture  provisions.  A  man  applies 
for  and  is  issued  a  life  insurance  con¬ 
tract.  After  a  few  years  he  may  fail 
to  pay  the  premiums  which  he  has 
obligated  himself  to  pay  in  order  to 
keep  the  insurance  in  force.  What 
happens  to  his  equity — ^to  the  money 
that  he  has  already  paid  in?  Most 
contracts  recite  what  benefits  are  avail¬ 
able  under  these  conditions.  After  so 
many  years,  on  failure  to  pay  a  pre¬ 
mium,  the  full  amount  of  the  insurance 
is  kept  in  force  for  as  many  years  or 
months  of  term  insurance  as  the  guar¬ 
anteed  reserves  in  the  policy  will  sup¬ 
port,  or,  on  application  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  insured  may  be  granted  a 
paid-up  life  insurance  for  a  limited 
amount — whatever  amount  of  paid-up 
insurance  the  reserves  available  in  the 
policy  will  provide.  A  schedule  of  cash 
surrender  values  is  a  third  option 
available  to  the  insured. 

When  a  member  of  a  retire¬ 
ment  system  stops  teaching  and 
no  longer  contributes  to  the  fund, 
he  may  withdraw  his  own  con¬ 
tributions  with  interest.  When 
a  person  dies  while  a  member  be¬ 
fore  retirement,  his  contributions 
with  interest  are  paid  to  his  bene¬ 
ficiary  or  to  his  estate.  Under 
both  these  conditions  no  benefits 
are  paid  from  the  reserves  that 
have  been  set  up  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  system  from  the  State’s 
contributions. 


A  Basic  Reference  for 
All  Teachers 

The  Encyclopaedia  of  Modern  Educa¬ 
tion.  Rivlin,  Harry  N.  and  Schueler, 
Herbert,  Editors.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary,  15  East  40th  St.,  N.  Y.,  1943. 
902  pages.  $8.50. 

Modern  education  has  made  such 
great  progress  along  so  many  fronts 
that  even  the  most  conscientious  and 
efficient  educator  finds  it  difficult  to 
keep  himself  informed  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  fields  other  than  those  in 
which  he  is  particularly  interested. 

This  encyclopaedia,  therefore,  meets 
a  real  need,  representing  as  it  does 
a  cross-section  of  the  significant  prin¬ 
ciples.  practices,  and  terms  in  the  va¬ 
rious  areas  of  contemporary  edu<a- 
tion.  With  the  coo|)eration  of  m«tre 
than  LSO  educators  who  wrote  or  re¬ 
viewed  articles  under  the  guidance  of 
an  advisory  board  that  includes  such 
names  as  Benjamin,  Oowley,  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Freeman.  Kandel.  Kilpatrick, 
Klapper,  and  Thorndike,  the  volume 
bears  the  stamp  of  authority. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

ERMONT 


Summer  Session — July  10-Ansust  18. 
Oraduate  and  undergraduate  study. 
Courses  lor  superintendents,  prin¬ 
cipals,  and  teachers.  Art,  music, 
home  economics,  commercial  sub¬ 
jects,  nursing,  science.  Demonstra¬ 
tion  schools. 

Accelerated  Program — June  12-Sep- 
tember  2A.  Fall  semester's  under¬ 
graduate  work  in  Education.  Engi¬ 
neering,  Liberal  Arts.  Nurs¬ 
ing.  Premedical  subjects. 
Freshmen  may  enter  June 
12.  Write- 

Director.  Summer  Session 
Burlington,  Vermont 


SUMMER  SESSIONS 

for  Teachers 

THIRTY-FOURTH  YEAR 
Begins  Monday,  June  36th 
Ooset  Friday,  August  4th 
Temple  Uniyersity  presents  a  complete 
selection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  34th  Summer  Session  for 
teachers,  school  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents.  If  you  require  credits  for  certi- 
hcatioo,  or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  you  wiu  find  that  the  Temple  Sum¬ 
mer  Session  is  ideally  suited  to  your  needs. 
The  regular  University  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able,  and  in  addition  to  its  educational 
advantages,  the  University — and  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  environs — offer  many 
cultural  recreational  opportunities.  Yom'iI 
ta/tf  0*ndmi  m  Summit  im  PbiUdilfihiu.' 


TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

PhiUdilphiu 

a 

IP1UT£  tuT  iUmOruUd  SoohUt  which  dt 
KTthn  ihi  many  advanuges  of  the  TempU 
Summer  Seaion  for  19^  Addrtu  Ogict  oj 
the  Regittrar,  Broad  and  Momtgomen 
Avmue,  Philadtlphia,  Pa, 
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In  the  Field  of  Aeronautics 

By  Halite  Turner,  Paterson 


The  Airplane  Power  Plant.  Pope,  Fran¬ 
cis,  and  Otis,  Arthur  S.  World  Book. 
1944.  188  pages.  $1.40. 

An  excellent  presentation  for  high 
school  students  of  the  operation  of  air¬ 
craft  engines.  The  book  is  complete 
in  that  the  basic  principles  of  physics 
are  explained  before  their  application 
is  made  to  the  engine. 

Flying  Squadrons.  Johnston,  S.  P,  Sil¬ 
ver  Burdett.  1942.  234  pages.  $2.56. 


The  authors  have  chosen  certain 
operations  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry  as  fundamental  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  today’s  simple  technical  prob¬ 
lems. 

Flight  Preparation  Training  Series. 

McGraw-Hill.  1943. 

The  textbooks  in  this  series  have 
l>een  prepared  so  that  they  give  a 
greatly-to-be-desired  thorough  u.ider- 
standing  in  basic  science. 


The  Elffects  of  Flight.  120  pages.  $.60. 

Physios  Manual  for  Pilots.  229  pages. 
$.90. 

Mathematics  for  Pilots.  157  pages.  $.75. 

Operation  .oi  .Aircraft.  Engines..  206 
pages.  $.90. 

Principles  of  Flying.  338  pages.  $1.50. 
Aerology  for  Pilots.  107  pages.  $1.25, 
Air  Navigation.  Part  I.  79  pages.  $1.00 

Aviation  Mathematics.  Buchan,  Borth- 
wick  and  Wadden.  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin.  1942.  136  pages.  $.66. 

A  brief  presentation  of  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  mathematics  needed  in  the 
study  of  aeronautics. 


More  than  two-thirds  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  photographs  showing  the 
development  of  the  various  tyi)es  of 
Army  aircraft. 

Flying  Fleets.  Johnston,  S.  P.  Silver 
Burdett.  1941.  188  pages.  $2.20. 

A  companion  book  to  Flying  Squad¬ 
rons.  this  book  is  concerned  with  the 
development  and  the  duties  of  naval 
aircraft. 


Horizons  Unlimited.  Johnston,  S.  P 
Silver  Burdett.  1941.  354  pages.  $2.76 

With  the  aid  of  many  fine  illustra 
lions  this  book  describes  the  develop 
merit  of  the  airplane  and  the  airship 

Illustrated  Aviation  Dictionary.  Jor 
danoff,  A.  Harper.  1942.  415  pages 
$3.50. 

Accurate  definitions  w  ith  enough  ex 
planation  given  in  detail  to  be  mean 
ingful. 


PRIME 

MOVERS 


1,000  Pre-flight  Problems.  Thompson, 
W.  H.,  and  Aiken,  M.  L.  Harper. 
1943.  160  pages.  $.88. 

A  book  of  problems  covering  the 
usual  subjects  of  pre-flight. 

Elementary  Avigation.  Moore,  L.  E. 
Heath.  1943.  222  pages.  $1.60. 

In  addition  to  navigation,  the  book 
includes  chapters  on  navigation  in¬ 
struments  and  on  meteorology. 

War-time  Refresher  in  Fundamental 
Mathematics.  Eddy,  Brolley,  Pullian, 
Upton.  Prentice-Hall.  1M2.  248 

pages.  $1.05. 


yme/ucand 


coaches  may  well  carry  more  than  a 
billion  passengers  this  year.  The  great 
majority  of  Greyhound  passengers  are 
in  essential  war  work  or  in  Uncle 
Sam’s  fighting  forces— going  direcdy  to 
factories,  shipyards,  arsenals  and  farms 
scattered  along  more  than  70,000  miles 
of  highway  or  to  the  very  doorsteps 
of  their  homes. 

That’s  the  kind  of  prime  movers 
Greyhound  buses  are  proving  to  be  4n 
wartime.  And  when  this  war’s  over  and 
won,  they’ll  be  the  prime  movers  of 
Americans  in  better  days  to  come,  on 
a  new  scale  of  comfort  and  convenience. 


In  this  fast-moving  war  ’Agistin’  shar 
fustest  with  the  mostest"  depends  upon 
many  thousands  of  compaa,  motor-driven 
units  of  transportation— such  as  the  prime 
mover  truck— the  landing  barge— the 
transport  plane. 

On  the  critical  home  front  Greyhound 
buses  are  just  as  truly  prime  movers 
of  fighting  Americans,  whether  these 
men  and  women  are  in  uniform,  in 
working  slacks  and  jumpers,  or  in  plain 
business  suits. 

The  colossal  wartime  job  done  by  inter¬ 
city  buses,  such  as  Greyhound’s,  can  be 
guessed  at  when  you  learn  rhat  these 


Notify  the  Review! 

Teachers  in  some  districts  in 
the  State  will  receive  the  Re¬ 
view  at  their  home  addresses. 
Soon  every  teacher  will  receive 
the  Review  at  his  home  ad¬ 
dress.  The  staff  is  taking  great 
care  to  see  that  each  member 
receives  the  Review  regularly 
at  his  correct  address.  Kindly 
notify  the  Review  offices  at 
once  if  for  any  reason  you  do 
not  receive  your  copy. 
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Ninetieth  Annual  Convention 


Let  Us  See  Eternal  Peace 


New  Jersey 
Education  Association 
In  New  York 

NOVEMBER  9,  10,  11,  1944 

Convention  Will  Open  on 
Thursday  Evening,  November  9th 

Headquarters 
HOTEL  NEW  YORKER 


By  Arthur  Broder 
Passaic  High  School 


Father  high  above,  we  pray  Thee 
Be  with  us  and  lend  Thy  hand 
That,  in  Thy  vast  love,  we  may  be 
Fit  to  live  in  this.  Thy  land. 

Stand  beside  us  ever;  and  guide  us 
With  Thy  fiery  flags  unfurled. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
Established  1855  Charles  W.  Mniford,  Vrop. 

366  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  S4th  and  35th  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1836  EUCUD  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 

teachers  NEEDEH— all  kinds.  Splendid  opportunities  are  presenting  themselves 
and  you  should  take  advantage  of  them.  With  our  experience  we  can  give  you  the  guidance 
needed  so  you  can  make  the  most  of  these  opportunities.  Write  to  us  immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

EsUblished  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  64th  Year 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Member  of  National  .Association  of  Teachers’  .Agencies 


As  we  leach  the  ways  of  peace 
Forever  to  the  aching  world. 

Help  us  to  crush  well  every  wall 
That  splits  mankind  fore’er  apart. 

That  we  may  dwell  all  with  all 
In  peace  of  mind  and  truth  of  heart. 
Each  a  brother  to  the  other 
Darkness  turned  to  purest  light. 

Show  us  now  the  path,  that  later 
We  may  spread  the  word  of  right. 

God,  0  Father,  hear  our  prayer 
And  help  us  free  the  world  of  strife; 
So  that  each  may  do  his  share 
Toward  building  up  a  better  life. 
’Neath  Thy  steeples,  grant  that  Thy 
peoples 

In  rebirth  be  free  again. 

I.et  us  live  to  see  eternal 
Peace  on  Earth,  good  will  to  men. 
Amen. 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Uembfr  of  Sational  Agsociatinn  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernalu,  Proprietor 

Algonquin  4-7067  70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  11,  N.  Y. 

Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools 
.All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 


H.  R.  SOI’ER.  I’roprietor 


ESTABLISHED  1919 


MISS  W.  WILLIAMS,  Manager 


ALLIED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Regiatration  Form  on  Request  500  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  Write  Department  “J" 
“The  Utmost  Courtesy  at  AH  Times — Service  Unexcelled" 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers’  .Agencies 


ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

5*2  FIFTH  AVENCE.  NEW  YORK 
Room  7S2 

MISS  MARGERY  CURREY,  Manager 


DD  V  A  Teachers  Bureau  For  26  Years  Bryant  Bureau  has 

I  M  I  711-13  WITHERSPOON  BLDG,  continuously  rendered  outstanding 

M.  A.  Br^nt  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  placement  and  counselling  services 

Thos.  B.  K.  Bryant 

Hanayers  Pennypacker  ItHS  to  both  beginning  and  experi¬ 

enced  teachers  of  New  Jersey  and  nearby  states.  TEACHING  IS  ESSENTIAL  EMPLOYMENT. 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 


Kingsley  1745-1746 


Register  early  for  widest  choice  of  openings. 
List  calls  early  for  best  group  of  candidates, 
i  Personal,  discriminating  service  I 


E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

EstablUhed  1889  Telephanc  B.  F.  Mannlonl 

31  Union  Senare,  New  York  S,  N.  Y.  Algonqnin  4-1756  M.  B.  Gosaian-MansslaB>  Managers 
(Braadway  at  16th  Street)  Home  Phene,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  477S-J  ) 

Tour  teachers  agency  should  be  reliable.  It  should  be  a  place  where  you  feel  at  home,  where 
you  are  known  and  welcome  and  where  keen  interest  Is  shown  in  your  needs,  whether  they 
bo  great  or  small.  We  Invite  your  patronage  in  the  belief  that  you  will  like  the  personal, 
accommodating  spirit  of  our  service. 

Member  National  Asseciatlon  of  Teachers  Agencies 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Fireproof 

From  $3.00 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 

“NYMPH  ROOM” 

COFFEE  SHOPPE 

Dinner  and  Supper  Music 
Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 

L.  W.  0STERST(X:K,  Manager 


Southern  State  Teachers'  Agency 

200  Sunrise  Highway 
Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 
Recommends  to  Positions  Everywhere 
Especially  New  York  State 
Write  for  Registration  Form 
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SALARY  L0ANS-*100-*200-»300 

How  you  con  borrow  on  your  earning  ability  — No  security, 
no  endorsers  needed  — Repay  in  convenient  monthly  instalments 


IF  YOU  ever  need  extra  cash  to  meet  an 
emergency,  Household’s  salary  loan 
plan  can  help  you.  This  plan  provides 
an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  with  a 
steady  position  to  borrow  simply  and 
privately.  We  lend  merely  on  your  prom¬ 
ise  to  repay.  No  security,  no  salary 
assignment,  no  endorser  is  required.  We 
never  question  school  authorities  about 
your  credit  and  you  never  have  to  ask 
friends  or  relatives  to  act  as  guar¬ 
antors.  If  there  is  no  Household  office 
near  you,  the  simple  transaction  may 
be  completed  entirely  by  mail. 

Payments  to  fit  your  own  income 

You  may  repay  your  loan  in  any  num¬ 
ber  of  monthly  instalments  up  to 


LOCALLY  MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 
OFFICES 

In  11  New  Jersey  Cities 


Camden — Fkxn, 
Broadway-Stcvcni 
Bldg.  Camden  7940 
Lkeme  No.  641 


Obanoi— 2nd  FI., 
Main  &  Day  Bldg., 
Orange  $-2131 
Liceiue  No.  679 


8rhF1..W.JerEeyTr. 
Bldg.,  Can^en  7030 
License  No.  642 

Euiabeth — 7th  FI., 
Albender  Bl^., 
Elizabeth  3.4343 
License  No.  687 
P.  O.  Zone  4 
HACKESSaACK — 6th  FI., 
Peopica  Truat  Co. 
Bldg.. 

Hackensack  2-3648 
License  No.  696 

jiswET  Cm — Sth  FL, 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg., 

Jrl.  Sq.  2-0131 
License  No.  643 
P.  O.  Zone  6 
NewAasi— 4th  FI.. 
Nai’l  Newark  Bldg., 
Mitchell  2-S412 
License  No.  289 
P.  O.  Zone  2 


Passaic — 2nd  FI., 

654  Main  Ave. 
Passaic  2-8818 
License  No.  690 

Patesson — 2nd  FI., 
ISO  Washington 

Sherwood  2-3220 
License  No.  659 
P.  O.  Zone  1 

Pbbth  Ambot — 6th 
FI.,  Perth  Amboy 
Net’l  ^nk  Mdg. 
Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
License  No. 

TaneroN — Sth  FI., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 
Bldg.,  28  W.  State 
Trenton  5158 
License  No.  660 
P.  O.  Zone  8 


UstioM  Cm — 2nd  Floor,  3600  Bergenline  Ave. 
UNion  3-2146:  License  Na  700 

CmU  at  orpbtn*  tbt  ntartU  HtmttboU  ej/ice  or 
mail  this  compost  to  sumrest  officr.  All  sutotim- 
hosts  cam  ho  cosmplolttl  hj  sttmil. 


twelve.  We  have  many  payment  plans 
in  order  to  fit  our  service  to  the  varying 
needs  of  borrowers.  You  are  welcome  to 
choose  the  payment  plan  that  best  fits 
your  own  situation.  It  is  to  your  advan¬ 
tage  to  repay  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  since  the  sooner  you  repay  the 
less  your  loan  costs.  We  charge  only  for 
the  actual  time  you  have  the  money. 

$50  loan  repaid  in  three 
monthly  payments  costs  $2.53' 

Suppose  you  borrow  $100  and  repay  in 
six  monthly  instalments  of  $18.15  each. 
You  repay  a  total  of  $108.90.  The  cost 
of  your  loan  is  $8.90.  The  cost  of  a  $50 
loan  repaid  in  three  monthly  instal¬ 
ments  of  $17.51  each  is  only  $2.53. 
Payments  shown  in  the  table  include 
principal  and  interest.  You  pay  nothing 


more.  Charges  are  at  the  rate  of  2}i% 
per  month  on  unpaid  balances. 

Please  apply  for  your  loan  at  the 
nearest  Household  Finance  office.  Or 
send  the  coupon  for  full  information 
about  getting  your  loan  by  mail. 

TImaly  halps  for  consumers 

To  help  families  stretch  their  dollars 
Household’s  staff  of  home  economists 
has  published  a  series  of  practical  book¬ 
lets  on  buying  and  budgeting.  In  the 
new  wartime  editions  of  these  guides 
homemakers  find  many  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  for  meeting  today’s  unusual  shop¬ 
ping  problems.  Teachers  are  making 
extensive  use  of  the  material  as  study 
and  reference  texts.  Ask  or  write  for 
sample  volumes  in  the  Household 
Finance  Library  of  Consumer  Education. 


FIND  HERE  THE  CASH  LOAN  YOU  NEED 


0' 

CHOOSE  YOUR  MONTHLY  PAYMENT  HERE  | 

2 

paysmestts 

3 

paysmestts 

4 

paysmestts 

6 

paysmestts 

8 

paysmestts 

to 

paysmestts 

12 

paysmestts 

%  25 

$12.97 

$  8.75 

$  6.65 

50 

25.94 

17.51 

13.29 

$  9.08 

$  6.97 

$  5.71 

75 

38.91 

26.26 

19.94 

13.62 

10.46 

8.57 

%  731 

too 

51.88 

35.01 

26.58 

18.15 

13.95 

11.43 

9.75 

125 

64.85 

43.77 

33.23 

22.69 

17.43 

14.28 

12.19 

150 

77.82 

52.52 

39.87 

27.23 

20.92 

17.14 

14.62 

200 

103.77 

70.03 

53.16 

36.31 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

250 

129.71 

87.53 

66.45 

45.39 

34.87 

28.56 

2A."XJ 

300 

155.65 

105.04 

79.75 

54.46 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

WE  GUARANTEE  that  these  payments  will  repay  loans  in  full,  if  payments  are 
made  on  schedule.  Total  cost  will  be  reduced  if  payments  are  made  ahead  of  schedule. 
Payments  include  charges  at  the  rate  of  234% 
per  month  on  unpaid  balances. 

M.  J  PSESIOENT,  HOUSEHOLD  riNANCtCQgPOSATlOW 


PCRSOMAL  LOAMS— $20  TO  $300 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

y  ESTABUSHED  1878 


FREE  moomtMT  tuta 

AAMJCATIOW  mtjum 

Mail  this  coupon  whether 
you  wish  an  immediate  loan 
or  not.  Y ou  never  know  when 
this  information  will  come 
in  handy.  If  loan  is  wanted 
now,  state  amount  desired. 


Household  Finance  Corporation  NJ9 

(Mail  to  nearest  office-  addresses  above) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  “How  a  Teacher  Can  Get  a 
Loan.”  I  understand  this  request  places  me  under  no  obligation  to 
negotiate  a  loan. 


Nam*.. 

Addrtu. 


City. 


State. 

..Jar. 
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AsaoutU  I  usisk  la  bartota  S. 


...Month* 
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Books  for  Shop  Teachers 

By  J,  J.  Berilla,  Phillipsburg 


Fuiubunentels  of  Engineering  Drawing. 
Warren  J.  Luzadder.  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.  1943.  568  pages.  $3.00. 

A  comprehensive  and  thorough  text 
f(»r  technical  students  and  professional 
draftsmen.  Covers  the  subject  clearly 
and  progressively  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  latest  practices. 

250  Teaching  Techniques.  Estabrooke 
&  Karch.  Bruce  Pub.  Co.  $1.25. 

Written  by  two  Navy  instructors,  it 
presents  in  concise  terms  the  technique 
of  instruction  from  the  instructor  to 
the  writing  of  shop  courses  and  in¬ 
struction  sheets.  Just  the  book  for  men 
entering  the  teaching  field  from  in¬ 
dustry. 

Fundamentals  of  Shopwork.  Swartz, 
Gunerman  &  Lafon.  Henry  Holt  Co. 
$1.60.  474  pages. 

A  pre-induction  text  plus  much  in¬ 
dustrial  information  of  a  practical  na¬ 
ture. 

All  in  the  Day’s  Worir.  Robbins  and 
Medary.  D.  Appleton-Century  Co. 
338  pages.  $1.36. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

New  Jersey  Elementary 
School  Principals’  Association 
May  4,  4:30  P.  M.,  Somerville 
May  16,  4:30  P.  M.,  East  Orange 
High  School 

New  Jersey  Modem  Language 
Teachers’  Association 
May  5,  10  A.  M.,  Arts  High 
School,  Newark 

High  School  Commercial 
Teachers’  Association  of  N.  J. 
May  6,  10  A.  M.,  Annual  meeting. 
West  Side  High  School,  Newark 

New  Jersey  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English 
May  6,  10  A.  M.,  Essex  House, 
Newark 

New  Jersey  Modem  Language 
Teachers’  Association 
May  6,  Newark 

New  Jersey  Home 
Economics  Association 
May  6,  9:30  A.  M.,  New  Jersey 
College  for  Women,  New 
Brunswick 

Dept,  of  Superintendence, 

New  Jersey  Education  Assn. 
May  11,  10:30  A.  M.-3:.30  P.  M., 
Junior  High  School  No.  2, 
Trenton 

Teachers  of 
Subnormal  Classes 
May  20,  11:45  A.  M.,  Newark 
Athletic  Qub 


A  series  of  interesting  articles  on 
“overall  or  apron  jobs”  with  questions 
for  discussion. 

Furniture  Joinery.  William  W.  Klenke 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  The  Manual  Arls 
Press.  144  pages.  $2.50. 

A  treatise  on  the  proper  use  of 
joints  in 'furniture  construction. 

Wo€»dworking  Workbook.  Nichols  & 
Stiles.  Manual  Arts  Press.  63  pages. 
$.56. 

Beginning  W'oodwork  Projects.  Nelson. 
Manual  Arts  Press.  112  pages.  $.76. 

A  tested  group  of  projects  with  de¬ 
tailed  instructions.  A  good  companion 
to  Woodworking  Workbook. 

Elements  of  Shop  Drawing.  Willoughby 
and  Lappinen.  Bruce  Pub.  Co.  40 
pages.  $.36. 

An  elementary  text  for  blue  print 
readers  and  beginning  draftsmen. 

Measuring  Instruments.  Felker.  Bruce 
Pub.  Co.  56  pages.  $.52. 

Basic  Electricity.  Feirer  &  Williams. 
Manual  Arts  Press.  244  pages.  $1.92. 

An  up-to-date  and  carefully  written 
pre-induction  text. 


By  Dorothy  E.  Abrams 
Westwood  High  School 

1.  Neither  run  away  from  emotions 
nor  fight  them;  you  guide  and 
they  will  obey  your  will. 

2.  Be  efficient  in  what  you  do ;  do  not 
drive,  but  rather  find  a  less  fatigu¬ 
ing  manner  in  which  to  arrive  at 
your  goal. 

3.  Do  one  thing  at  a  time,  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  tension  and  confusion. 

4.  Make  clean-cut,  practical  deci¬ 
sions,  subject  to  change  in  face  of 
new  facts  or  additional  knowledge. 

5.  Do  not  accept  a  state  of  “hurry” 
as  a  part  of  modem  life;  quality, 
not  quantity,  counts. 

6.  Avoid  worry;  consider  first 
whether  the  problem  at  hand  is, 
or  is  not,  your  business.  (Worry 
is  a  complete  circle  of  inefficient 
thought  whirling  about  on  a  pivot 
of  fear.) 

7.  Keep  work,  play,  rest,  and  exer¬ 
cise  in  their  proper  relative  pro¬ 
portions. 

8.  Shun  a  “New  England  conscience.” 

9.  When  something  has  to  be  done, 
waste  no  time  in  mobilizing  extra 
energy  (fussing  about  it) ;  just 
do  it. 


Principals  Schedule 
Sectional  Meetings 

The  first  of  the  Spring  regional 
meetings  of  the  New  Jersey  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Principals’  Association 
was  held  in  Glassboro  on  April  26. 
w  ith  (Ihester  Robbins,  assistant  c<»ni- 
missioner  of  education,  leading  u 
panel  discussion  on  “The  Elemenlar> 
.Vhooi  in  the  Post-War  Period.” 

The  North  Jersey  Conference  is 
planned  for  East  Orange,  at  the  Clif¬ 
ford  J.  Scott  High  School,  on  May  16. 
Featured  on  the  program  is  Mark 
Van  Doren,  author  of  Liberal  Educa¬ 
tion,  who  will  discuss  “Educational 
Alternatives  of  the  Future,”  and  Hol¬ 
lis  Caswell,  author  of  “Education  in 
the  Elementary  School.” 

The  Central  Jersey  Principals  have 
selected  May  4  as  their  meeting  date, 
at  Somerville.  Dr.  Lester  Dix,  of 
Newark  Teachers  College,  will  speak 
at  dinner,  and  a  panel  discussion  led 
by  Anne  Hoppock,  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  will  be  centered  around 
“Principals’  Problems.” 

Miss  Dorothy  S.  Jackson  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Elementary 
Principals’  Association. 


10.  Avoid  disturbances;  recognize 
that  your  problem  is  the  same  as 
everyone  else’s;  play  your  pari 
with  faith,  courage,  and  grace. 


The  following  are  fellow  members 
who  have  entered  the  services  of  our 
country  since  February  15.  1944. 

Hudson  County 
Bayonne 

Dorothy  Elowitch 
Stephen  Ferko 
John  Kerr,  Jr. 

Walter  Kvedar 
Hugh  Langan 
Maurice  Lidsky 
Arthur  Maroney 
Paul  Regan 
Harvey  Yogman 

Union  County 
W  estfield 

Ruth  Arthur 


Mental  Health  Vitamin  Capsules 
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Springfield  Girl  Writes  Winning  jEditorial 

The  United  States  Treasury,  in  collaboration  with  the  Columbia  Scholastic 
Press  Association,  selected  in  March  the  best  student-written  editorials  that 
appeared  in  the  school  newsitapers  of  each  state,  on  the  subject  of  the  Fourth 
If'ar  Bond  Drive. 

The  winners  in  New  Jersey  were  in  order:  Barbara  Danenhour,  Jonathan 
Dayton  Regional  High  School,  Springfield;  Bernard  Braverman,  Garfield  High 
School;  Phyllis  Turkowski,  East  Rutherford  High  School;  and  Barbara  Rompa, 
Garfield  High  School.  The  winning  editorial  follows: 


REGION AirMUST  FIGHT! 

By  Barbara  Danenhour 


WITH  BREATH LKSS  anticipation  of  the 
invasion  of  Europe,  the  Fourth 
War  Bond  Loan  opened  in  a  blaze  of 
glory.  Setting  as  their  goal  $13,000,- 
000,000,  the  Treasury  Department  has 
put  the  American  people  to  the  task 
of  proving  they  are  on  a  SO'-SO  basis 
with  their  “fightin’  sons,” 

As  never  before  in  the  War  Bond 
Drives,  this  one  takes  place  with  ulti¬ 
mate  victory  in  view.  Snuffing  out 
any  over-confidence  that  might  shadow 
victories  in  Italy,  Russian  conquests, 
and  block-busting  air-raids  on  Ger¬ 
many,  we  can  count  on  a  year  of  vic¬ 
tory.  “The  year  of  decision,”  as 
Winston  Churchill  has  said,  “is  past.” 
To  assure  a  smashing  success  our 


troops  need  supplies  that  cost  money — 
money  that  must  come  from  our  pock¬ 
ets  directly  or  indirectly.  A  dual  ben¬ 
efit  of  feeling  you  have  a  “finger -in 
the  pie”  and  a  large  interest  reaped 
from  War  Bonds  results  from  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Bonds. 

The  government  is  asking  for  an 
extra  $100  War  Bond  from  each  adult. 
In  our  school  alone  we  have  set  a  goal 
of  $5,000,  which  must  and  will  be 
met!  As  students,  the  national  amount 
of  a  $100  War  Bond  is  slightly  over 
our  heads,  but  collectively  we  may  aid 
our  country.  To  all  of  us  war  is  be¬ 
coming  a  reality,  as  our  classmates 
enter  the  armed  service.  Let’s  fly  our 
“Minute  Man’*  flag  proudly  knowing 


that  it  means  everyone  has  doubled 
his  previous  purchases. 

In  war  nothing  is  a  bargain.  Every¬ 
thing  is  at  the  highest  price  possible — 
in  both  lives  and  supplies — and  there 
is  no  ceiling!  The  only  way  to  cut 
this  down  is  in  time,  by  rushing  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  fronts  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

Our  boys  of  Regional  are  defending 
you.  You  must  be  able,  too,  to  say, 
"This  is  my  war!” 


Trenton  College  Alumni 
Plans  to  Honor  Philhower 

The  Trenton  State  Teachers  College 
will  hold  its  alumni  reunion  on  the 
Hillwood  Campus  on  Saturday,  May 
13.  The  occasion  will  mark  the  fiftieth 
reunion  for  the  class  of  1894. 

The  opening  business  meeting  at 
10:30  will  be  followed  by  a  luncheon 
at  which  Dr.  Spencer  Miller,  Jr.,  State 
Highway  Commissioner,  will  describe 
his  recent  observations  in  England, 
and  at  which  Charles  A.  Philhower, 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 
president,  will  receive  the  annual 
alumni  citation. 

Reservations  may  be  made  through 
the  College  Alumni  Office. 


I - Announcing — 

NEW  SCIENCE  TEXTS 


BOOK  SEVEN  and  BOOK  EIGHT 

OF  THE 

WONDERWORLD  OF  SCIENCE 
SERIES 


INTEREST-COMPELLING,  MODERN, 
AUTHORITATIVE  .  .  . 

This  most  outstanding  and  successful  series 
provides  a  complete  c-ourse  in  elementary 
science  for  grades  one  to  eight  inclusive. 

SCRIBNER'S  597  FIFTH  AVE. 

New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Announcing 

New  Music  Horizons 

McConathy  Morgan  Mur  sell  Bartholoinnv 
Bray  Micssncr  Birge 

FIRST  BOOK — 23  of  the  favorite  children’s  songs 
in  a  format  which  starts  a  new  era  in  public  school 
music  texts. 

Illustrated  by  Lloyd  J.  Dotterer  List  $  .68 

SECOND  BOOK — 145  charming  songs  and  14 
themes  selected  for  the  five-point  “reading  readi¬ 
ness’’  program — singing,  playing,  dancing,  listen¬ 
ing,  creating. 

Illustrated  by  Jules  Gotlieb  List  $  .84 

THIRD  BOOK — draws  together  the  varied  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  “reading  readiness’’  program  into  a  rich 
and  beautiful  tapestry  of  color  and  tonal  charm. 
Illustrated  by  Priscilla  Pointer  (in  press) 

(write  for  the  16-page  propectiis,  illustrated  in 
full  color) 

The  Music  Curriculum  in  a 
Changing  World 

Lilia  Belle  Pitts 

This  new  professional  text  offers  an  inspiring  so¬ 
lution  for  building  orderly,  planned  experiences  in 
music. 

SILVER  BURDETT  COMPANY 

45  East  Saventaenth  Street  New  York  3,  New  York 
Theodore  R.  Rodgers,  Representative 
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Teacher  Deferment 
Urged  at  Rancocas 

On  March  15,  the  Rancocas  Valley 
Regional  High  School  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  passed  a  resolution  pertaining 
to  the  deferment  of  married  men  teach¬ 
ers  from  induction  into  the  armed 
forces  under  the  selective  service  act. 
The  resolution  follows: 

“Whereas,  the  education  of  its  peo¬ 
ple  is  considered  a  fundamental  re¬ 
quirement  for  the  ()erpetuation  of  a 
democracy ;  and 

“Whereas,  the  public  schools  of 
America  constitute  the  predominantly 
vital  agency  of  education;  and, 

“Whereas,  there  is  such  a  critical 
shortage  of  teachers  that  already  the 
program  of  the  public  schools  of  our 
State  has  been  seriously  crippled; 
therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  that  the  National  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Selective  Service  and  the 
State  Director  of  Selective  Service  be 
urged  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
deferring  married  men  teachers  so  as 
to  safeguard  the  continuation  of  the 
education  of  our  children;  and  be  it 
further 

“Resolved,  that  the  N.  J.  Federated 
Boards  of  Education,  the  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  and  the  many 
Boards  of  Education  in  N.  J.  through 
the  various  County  Superintendents  be 
asked  to  use  their  influence  toward  the 
deferment  of  married  men  school 
teachers;  and  be  it  further 

“Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  res¬ 
olution  be  sent  to  the  N.  J.  Educational 
Review  with  the  request  that  it  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  their  next  number.” 


More  Perfect  Memberships 
Are  Earned  by  N.  J.  Schools 

Since  the  last  report  on  March  3, 
the  National  Education  Association  re¬ 
ports  an  additional  two  cities  and  nine 
schools  that  have  secured  100  per  cent 
memberships. 

The  cities  that  have  earned  places 
on  the  N.E.A.  Honor  Roll  are  Ab- 
secon  and  Livingston.  Absecon  has 
attained  this  recognition  every  year 
since  1937,  and  Livingston  every  year 
since  1929. 

The  schools  with  perfect  membership 
are  the  Indiana  Avenue  (1940)  and 
the  Richmond  Avenue  Schools  (1929) 
of  Atlantic  City;  the  Franklin  Street 
(1943)  and  the  Lafayette  Street 
Schools  (1943)  of  Cape  May;  South 
Glassboro  School  (1940) ;  Primary 
School  of  Hightstown  (1926) ;  Bay¬ 
ard  School  No.  3  of  New  Brunswick 
(1940) ;  Center  Square  School  of 
Swedesboro  (1942);  and  Oxford  Ave¬ 
nue  School  of  Ventnor  (1926). 


New  Jersey  farmers  will  need  nearly 
9,000  high  school  boys  and  girls  to 
help  bring  in  the  harvest  this  year, 
according  to  a  survey  just  completed 
by  D.  W.  Rich,  Jr.,  assistant  state 
supervisor  of  emergency  farm  labor. 

Rich  said  that  most  of  these  will  be 
youths  who  will  live  at  home  and 
will  be  hauled  each  day  to  their  work, 
although  a  number  of  farmers  are 
asking  for  boys  and  girb  who  will 
live  with  the  farm  family  while  they 
are  working. 

Rich  said  that  Peddie  School  at 
Hightstown  would  conduct  its  third 
summer  farm  work  project  with  an 
enrollment  of  around  125  boys  who 
will  work  on  farms  in  Middlesex,  Mer¬ 
cer  and  Monmouth  Counties. 

W.  H.  Evans,  executive  secretary 
of  the  N.  J.  Student  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  has  called  attention  to  regu¬ 
lations  governing  release  of  students 
from  school  for  15-day  periods  for 
farm  work.  “Before  students  can  be 
released,”  Mr.  Evans  declared,  “the 
County  Commission  on  Student  Serv¬ 
ice  should  survey  the  labor  situation 
in  the  county  and  submit  a  ‘Request  for 
Release  of  Students’  to  the  state  com¬ 
mission.  Farmers  desiring  to  employ 


student  workers  must  file  an'  applica¬ 
tion  with  the  proper  authorities.”  Fur¬ 
ther  information  concerning  this  pro¬ 
cedure  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices 
of  county  agricultural  agents. 

Evans  said  that  the  contribution  of 
school  youth  to  the  farm  war  effort 
will  be  recognized  by  certificates  of 
service  bearing  red  seals  for  15  to  20 
days  of  farm  work,  blue  seals  for  20 
to  45  days  of  work  and  gold  seals  for 
more  than  45  days. 

Rich  expressed  gratification  at  the 
success  of  projects  now  under  way 
in  Hunterdon  and  Sussex  Counties, 
where  city  boys  are  being  trained  for 
summer  work  on  dairy  farms.  The 
projects  are  designed  to  give  about  a 
hundred  boys  a  three-weeks  training 
period  on  dairy  farms  with  their  board, 
room  and  laundry  expenses  paid  by 
the  state  farm  labor  office.  In  return 
the  boys  agree  to  spend  at  least  two 
months  on  a  farm  this  sumer,  and 
two  months  next  summer  if  possible. 
In  Sussex  County,  the  boys  spend 
the  first  week  at  the  Dairy  Research 
Farm  at  Beemerville.  Applications  for 
these  projects  may  be  sent  to  H.  0. 
Sampson,  State  Supervisor  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


For  Elementary  Reading  and  Social  Studies 


Reading  for  Interest 

A  Balanced  Reading  Program.  Written  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  children’s  favorite  authors  and  artists,  in 
cooperation  with  a  group  of  outstanding  educators. 
Dr.  Paul  Witty  served  as  consultant  for  the  series. 
Ten  books,  accessory  materials,  practice  books,  and 
teachers’  guides. 

Our  Growing  World 

By  Lucy ’Sprague  MitchelLand  Others 

Answering  the  current  need  for  a  sound,  authorita¬ 
tive  social  studies  program  built  on  the  child’s 
relation  to  his  world.  Book  I,  Farm  and  City; 
Book  II,  Animals,  Plants,  and  Machines;  published. 
Book  III,  Our  Country,  in  press.  Other  books  and 
teachers’  guides  in  preparation. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  14 


Nearly  9,000  Boys  and  Girls  Are  Needed 
To  Harvest  1944  New  Jersey  Farm  Crops 
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